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OSENAU is said to be a very pleasant place, and the 
memories with which it is associated may well possess a 
melancholy charm for the august person who was recently an 
inhabitant of the castle. The memorial ceremonies of Coburg 
are terminated, and there is a general hope or wish that, having 
followed on many similar celebrations, they may be the last of 
their kind. Excess even in the feelings which command the 
most universal sympathy provokes an inevitable reaction, and 
e regret which is fitly symbolized by an escutcheon or a 
tomb becomes dissipated and vulgarized by laborious. associa- 
tion with a hundred monumental structures. In the consider- 
able interval which has elapsed since the death of the Prince 
Consort, almost every possible tribute has been paid to 
virtues which were perhaps insufficiently recognised in his 
lifetime. Poetry, and such plastic art as faintly survives in 
England, have commemorated the dead, and striven to comfort 
the survivor. The whole community was anxious to make 
good any previous want of full appreciation, and a warmer 
eeling prompted the expression of public sorrow as an echo 
and a solace-to profound personal grief. There will be pro- 
portional disappointment if the mourning of a nation proves 
to have been misunderstood and wasted. There is pro- 
found truth in the divine paradox that the dead must 
bury their dead, for the living have ever duties to discharge 
beyond the boundary of the graveyard. Even when slaves 
and captives were sacrificed on the funeral pile of a hero, 
his survivors and successors inherited his task, instead of fur- 
nishing an ignoble contrast to his career. Prince ALpert’s 
conscientious devotion to business, combined with varied 
intellectual activity, almost amounted to genius; and if a mind 
so manly arid simple had yearned for posthumous worship, he 
would assuredly not have selected his votaries among contem- 
lative anchorites. Nor would it have been less repugnant to 
ig tastes that his political and social experiments should 
become petrified, like fragmentary sectarian dogmas, into 
authoritative and inimitable institutions. Sensible men wish 
neither themselves nor their opinions to become idols, instead 
of acting as living energies, or germinating as pregnant sug- 
gestions. Only pedantic and selfish testators attempt to 
control future generations. There is sufficient time for ac- 
tivity, whether judicious or mistaken, during the daytime in 
‘which alone any man ought to work. 4 ! 

The English taste is not averse to the preservation of organic 
forms after they have wholly or partially lost their primitive 
vitality., Nor is it merely with the superstitious instinct which 
induced the Athenian Republic to elect every year a titular 
king, that the titles and ostensible prerogatives of medieval 
Royalty have been sedulously respected while the Constitu- 
tion has passed through incessant changes. Experience has 
shown that a ceremonial: primacy, restrained within certain 
invisible limits, serves as well for use as for decoration. 
While imaginative loyalty attends on ancient descent and on 
pre-eminent station, the divinity which hedges a King is con- 
ventently tempered by the undisputed mortality of his 
Ministers. Although the mechanical necessity for the original 
arches and buttresses has been largely superseded by hidden 
cramps and stipplementary contrivances, it might be dangerous 
to depart altogether from the old constitutional design. In 
popular estimation, a8.jn conventional language, the State is 
represented by the Crown, and the Sovereign performs a 
simple duty in renouncing the immunities of a private person. 

ic rulers have often affected a plainness of habits and 

- mantiegs, which only served more forcibly to remind their 
subjectsef their unquestioned power; but monarchs who 
reign instead of governing cannot afford to dispense with 
etiquette. If forms, as they pass into fictions, were absolutely 
empty, it. would perhaps be prudent to allow the dead leaves to 
fall; but it is difficult to ascertain whether a latent capacity for 
usefulness still remains in an ancient institution. The negative 


attempted to reproduce in one of his imaginary constitutions, 
affords exemption from a Presidential canvass, as bishops 
supply a happy alternative to General Assemblies. With a 
permanent King it is possible to endure a moveable Cabinet, 
and consequently to vest the real direction of affairs in a Par- 
liamentary majority. Even when party feeling runs high, the 
chief authority in the State stands above the attacks of faction. 
An able incumbent of the throne would probably convert into 
an instrument of political influence the impartial position 
which is at the same time his duty and his privilege. If the 
Prince Consort had lived to old age, he would have survived 
all his teachers and early advisers, and, with the aid of his 
characteristic modesty and discretion, he might have exerted. 
the authority of a statesman who for forty or fifty years 
had ‘never for a day been out of office. The Crown has still,, 
in some cases, a power of personal selection among rival leaders 
of the dominant party; and, in the few public questions which 
are supposed to interest the Court, the eager conformity of 
Ministers and candidates for office has long served thesEouse of 
Commons as a standing joke. A mere favourite would be 
intolerable to Parliament, but a statesman inspires additional 
confidence when he is known to command Royal support. 
South Kensington itself is principally obnoxious because it is 
not administered by the recognised servants of the Crown. If 
Lord Patmerston had been in earnest, he might, perhaps; 
almost have carried his proposal for stuccoing half a mile of 
brick wall in honour of an august memory. 

' The country has never haggled about the large debt of 
gratitude which it has incurred during the present reign. 
The Court has been a model of dignity, of prudence, and 
of all domestic virtues; and in the performance of politi- 
cal duties, whether serious or ceremonial, the: QuEEN has 
been conscientiously indefatigable. Although no previous 
quarter of a century has, on the whole, been so 
tranquil oa there have been times when 
discontent would readily have fastened on any act of Royal 
misconduct. Since 1837, there have been several changes 
of Minigtry, and it was impossible that all statesmen should 
be equally acceptable at Court; but neither the Queen 
nor the Prince in his lifetime was ever accused of with- 
holding the proper support from the Cabinet of the day. The 
educated classes can, perhaps, hardly judge how far the 
general loyalty is still ideal and - In remote dis-. 
tricts, the simple constitution of the Old ‘Testament still satis- 
fies the popular mind; and some years ago, old women in the 
Eastern Counties, hearing that vaccination was made com- 
pulsory, told one another, with rather than with sur- 
prise or disapproval, that the QuEEN, in imitation of Herop, had 
commanded, in virtue of a recognised prerogative, a general 
murder of the innocents. Republican artisans in Northern towns 
have sufficient objects for jealousy in master manufacturers, 
and in the less known monopolists of land, who are supposed 
to constitute a corrupt aristocracy. The Crown is known to 
have allied itself in other countries with the democracy, and 
one elevated land-mark in a fen rather illustrates than dis- 
turbs the D eee equality of level. As misconceptions of 
the true ter of English Royalty diminish im-proportion 
to the advance of knowledge, the beneficent operation of the 
ancient form is more thoroughly appreciated. Foreigners 
have often remarked with surprise that the wealthiest and 
proudest peers consider themselves honoured by employ- 
ment in the service of the Court. To the country at large 
the display of Royal splendour, as long as undue extravagance 
is avoided, has always been agreeable. 

Among many proofs of the profound respect which is felt for 
the reigning Sovereign may be counted extreme unwillingness 
to offer censure, criticism, or advice. Those who are most fully 
convinced of the inexpediency of a partial abdication are never- 
theless reluctant to tender any suggestion which might seem 
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unpalatable or intrusive. To a great extent it is true that, in | 
common estimation, as by legal rule, the Queen can do no | 
wrong. The credit which has been earned has not yet been | 
exhausted by long retirement from public life. Excess in | 
fidelity and earnest feeling would readily be excused if it | 
were checked at last; but the nation may in time become | 
tired of monotonous grief, and tombs enough have been 
built. A King or a Queen is only life tenant of an estate, — 
with a moral right in the reversioner to impeachment | 
of waste. If fhe dues are allowed to full into desnetude, | 
they may not hereafter be easily resumed. It is true that 
levees and drawing-rooms are not institutions of the highest | 
importance, and that they are probably more tedious to , 
the principal performer than to the crowded guests; but a 
= who despises salutes, or a bishop who loses temper at | 

e sight of a white neckcloth, is not more anomalous in his | 
tastes than a king who dislikes the obeisances of his subjects. | 
For several years various members of the Royal Family have — 
been employed to receive the homage which belongs exclu- 
sively to the person of the Quren. It is impossible to deny 
that a Peeress, a Lady Mayoress, or a wax doll might 
discharge the material duty of standing in the corner of 
a room while gentlemen or ladies defile past in unwonted 
splendour of attire; but the essence of the transaction 
is the acknowledgment that the Queen is the head of 
society, owing reciprocal duties to those who come to offer 
their respectful salutations. Except under the pressure of 
heavy affliction, the Queen has set an admirable example 
to privileged idlers who attempt to cheat the community 
of a trivial consideration, for their abundant wages. Young 
officers who shirk parades, and young peers who shirk Select 
Committees, ought not-to be able to allege, in precedent 
or excuse, the eecentricities of a nobler character in a more 
dignified station. It is the duty of a Queen to go to a 
drawing-room, as it’is the duty of a curate to go to church. 
The losses which sadden life scarcely justity the disuse of 
pleasure, and they can never excuse the abandonment of 
official functions. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. 


oe is only one political movement in the France of 
the present day which has any life or promise in it, and 
that is the movement for local self-government, or, as the 
French call it, decentralization. Men of all parties agree, or 
seem to agree, in desiring it. Even the Emprror considers it 
a good thing for the country that the action of the central 
power should be diminished, and that people should be left to 
manage their own local afiairs. The recent municipal elec- 
tions have excited an unusual amount of interest, and after a 
vain attempt to control the returns throughout the great 
centres of population and industry, the Minister of the 
Iyrerior has had to console himself with the theory that the 
Government is above all parties, and likes to see one candi- 
date elected quite as well as another. And now a detailed 
project for the development of local self-government has been 
framed with great care and published by a band of zealous re- 
formers living at Nancy and in its neighbourhood. They have 
carefully considered the various points that suggested themselves 
as most interesting and most important, and have decided the 
inevitable differences of opinion that arose in their circle 
by ascertaining and recording the views of the majority. 
Having completed their scheme, they submitted it to a large 
number of the most eminent men of all parties in France; 
and in an appendix to their publication they have printed the 
letters addressed to them by those to whom the receipt of the | 
pamphlet offered a convenient occasion of discussing a political | 
topic of such great importance. The French public has | 
therefore the opportunity, not only of examining a definite | 
project which has at least the recommendation of being | 
drawn up by men practically acquainted with the subject on | 
which they write, but also of seeing the opinions of most 

of the leading politicians of France on local self-government. 

Many of these eminent critics find some faults in the particular | 
scheme submitted to them ; and M. Guizor, more particularly, | 
takes an opportunity to show that he really instituted the | 
proper kind of local government under the OrLeans dynasty. 
But, whatever minor objections they may raise, men of all 
parties concur in considering that the only chance which now 
remains to France of waking from the political apath 

into which it has fallen is the institution of to 
arrangements in the organization of departments as will give 
men the habit of judging and acting for themselves in the 
administration of local matters. As M. D’Haussonvitte 
justly remarks in one of the letters printed in the appendix, 
@ movement can searcely result altogether in nothing when it 


has the warm support of men so little of the political 
school as M. es Barrot and M. Guizot, of M. bE 
Fatioux and M. Suron, of M. Berryer and M. Favre, 
of M. Pexietam and M. pe Monracempert. It is si 
however, of the present state of France, that these : 
not only agree in‘ supporting some plan like that which the 
reformers of Nancy have drawn up, but also all concur in 
severely denouncing the steps which, under the Emperor's 


' direction, have actually been taken towards decentralization. 


What has been done ts to make the Préfet much more inde- 
pendent and powerful. He is allowed to do more as he pleases, 
except when he has to render political services. This is not 
at all what the reformers wish for. They wish the Preéfet 


‘to have much less power, instead of having greater power 


than he had. They want to strip him of all his functions 
except those which would remain to him as the repre- 
sentative of the Government in matters common to the whole 
of France, and they wish to see these functions assigned to 


one or more persons elected directly or indirectly by the 


district. 

The scheme of self-government which is recommended in 
this pamphlet is as follows:—The department is to be repre- 
sented, as now, by the Conseil-Général, and the department is 
to be divided into a certain number of cantons or assemblages 
of communes, each canton being represented by its own 
municipal body. -Every commune in its turn is to have its 
Maire and its communal council. It would manage its own 
property, and be permitted to give leases for a limited period ; 
it would keep up its local by-roads; it would provide for the 
maintenance of churches, schools, and other public buildings ; 
and for this purpose it would have a power of taxing itself, 
provided that the sums levied did not pass the limits 
which the Legislative Body might think proper to prescribe. 
It would be just as if, in England, an Act of Parliament 
were passed authorizing every parish to levy rates not 
exceeding a certain number of in the pound, and 
then the parish were left to decide how nearly it would 
approach the legal limits. But the communes are in 
most instances too humble, too ignorant, poor, and rude, to 
know what is for their own good; and therefore they are to 
be placed, for many purposes, under the guardianship of the 
canton, and in some instances under the still higher authority 
and guidance of the Conseil-Général. Some intervention of 
the Government is, however, to be permitted. Frenchmen 
cannot easily go so far as to exclude the Government alto- 
gether from anything, and so it is proposed that the Maire 
shall be selected by the Government out of certain names sub- 
mitted by the Municipal Council. The canton, which is 
substituted for the existing division of the arrondissement, 
would be represented by a Cantonal Council, destined, among 
other things, to do what the Sous-Préfet does, and thus to 
replace him as the delegates of the Conseil-Général are to 
replace the Préfet. It would preside over the vicinal 
roads and works of irrigation, and, in fact, over every 
public interest that affected not one commune but many, 
and yet did not affect a whole department. The Conseil- 
Général would preside over these higher and wider 
interests. At present the Councils deliberate, but do not 
decide. They only consult as to what they shall recommend 
to the Government authorities. Under the reformed system, 
they would themselves decide what was to be done in all 
matters in their province. The capital reform of all, how- 
ever—a reform which its authors think will surprise all who 
hear of it for the first time—is the creation of an executive 
committee of this Conseil-Général. This idea, although 
apparently calculated to take away the breath of a modern 
Frenchman, may, we are told, be traced back to Necker, and 
is actually realized in Belgium. It certainly is necessary to 
make the general scheme theoretically perfect; for if the 
execution of the decisions of the Conseil-Général was entrusted 
to the Préfet, that functionary would execute just as much of 
these decisions as he thought proper,and no more. If the de- 
partments are really to govern themselves, they must exclude 
the Préfet from their affairs altogether, and a theoretical reform 
may as well be made as bold and as sweeping as possible. 

Is there any chance of such a complete change in the 
organization of French social life being really carried out? 
For the present there is obviously none. Indeed, within the 
last few days, a Conseil-Général that took upon itself to pass 
resolutions expressive of a wish for a little more liberty of 
action has received a severe official rebuke. And when we 
look at the series of letters from eminent statesmen given in 
the appendix, we cannot fail to see that the main object in the 
mind of every writer is, if not to upety yet to transform the 
Empire. One of them very candidly remarks that, in his 
opinion, what France really wants is a weak Government. A 
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Government powerless to interfere might possibly suit some very 
intelligent Frenchmen who are very unlike the mass of their 
countrymen, but it certainly would not suit Napotzon III. 
The Emperor is probably not at all insincere when he occasion- 
ally recommends an increase of municipal freedom. He sees 
how much more stable Governments have been in England, 
where this liberty exists, than they have been in France, where 
revolution after revolution has succeeded simply because those 
who have conducted it have managed to place themselves in 
the centre of the vast machinery of administration. He also, it 
may be imagined, often regrets the zeal of too zealous subordi- 
nates, and wishes that the employment of strong political pres- 
sure were reserved for great occasions. But if he is willing 
that municipal liberty should be augmented, he can only be 
willing that this increase should extend to the lower steps of 
the social ladder. If peasants, and priests, and small country 
proprietors debated a little more freely whether a cross-road 
was to be made or enlarged, it might amuse them, and could 
not hurt the Government. But it would be very different 
if the leading men of a department were to conduct im- 
portant affairs through executive committees of their own 
selection, and assume a position that would be always inde- 
pendent of the Government, and might often be hostile to it. 
The Empire cannot possibly co-exist with liberty of opinion 
in the governing classes, and the higher the institution it tries 
to control, the severer must the control be that it exercises. 
At the cost of any kind and extent of bribery, tyranny, and 
interference, it must have the Chamber of Deputies so entirely 
in its power that the Opposition, however well it may talk 
and however forcibly it may argue, shall never determine the 
course of foreign or domestic pelicy. It need not be quite so 
omnipotent in a Conseil-Général, but it must take care that 
the Préfet always retains the department under his control. 
It may watch a little less closely over an arrondissement, and 
it may treat the aspirations of a commune with a contemptuous 
indulgence. So far the Emperor can go on the road towards 
local self-government, but no further, and we cannot doubt that 
a truth so obvious is as clear at Nancy as anywhere else. 
But those honourable and clever Frenchmen who sigh over the 
political blank to which all are condemned under the Empire, 
except the Emperor and his agents, may hope that by 
wakening a wish in France for municipal liberty they may do 
something towards rekindling a desire for political liberty also. 
No one who knows the effect of a political theory on the 
French mind, when it has once seized on it, can say that the 
attempt will altogether and ultimately fail. But in this 
instance the difficulty is very great, for Frenchmen have got 
so thoroughly into the habit of expecting and wishing to be 
governed in every detail of life, that to ask them to throw 
aside this habit, and begin the contrary habit of thinking and 
acting for themselves, is to invite them to make one of the 
very greatest changes that a nation could undergo. 


AMERICA. 


hemos first political trial has commenced at Washington 
before a military Commission. Wrrtz, lately keeper of 
the Andersonville prison, is charged with the singular offence 
of a conspiracy with General Leg, the Confederate Secretary 
of War, and others, to maltreat the Federal prisoners, in viola- 
tion of the laws of war. As General Lee must have conspired 
with Wir1z if Wirtz conspired with General Lee, it seems 
strange that the principal culprit should remain unmolested 
if his subordinate accomplice is guilty. The indictment 
involves an acknowledgment that there was a legal state of 
war, and by implication it acquits Mr. Jerrerson Davis both 
of treason and of cruelty to the prisoners. The disgraceful 
letter in which the Correspondent of the Times apologized by 
anticipation for the murder of the Confederate Presment, 
although it has been republished in the American papers, 
seems to have failed of its intended effect. Except among the 
most unprincipled members of the Republican faction, the 
clamour for blood has subsided, and general opinion favours a 
genuine reconciliation with the South. The Government, or 
rather the Presinent, understands the prudence of allowing time 
for the subsidence of angry passions, and for the settlement of 
a social condition which is still imperfectly understood. The 
unconstitutional process of confiscation appears to be suspended, 
and the cruel provisions of the amnesty will perhaps never be 
enforced if the conquered party accepts in good faith the con- 
sequences of defeat. It is now certain that the agitation for 
negro suffrage has failed, and it is probable that an irresistible 
coalition will be formed between the Democrats and the 
moderate Republicans. The former supporters of M‘CLELLAN 
numbered a third or fourth part of the Northern population in 


time of war, and their strength must have been greatly 
increased now that it is no longer possible to accuse them of 
complicity with the enemies of their country. Whenever the 
Southern States are wholly or partially readmitted to the 
exercise of constitutional functions, the Democratic party, no 
longer divided by embarrassing questions of slavery, will 
probably resume its former supremacy. The extreme Repub- 
licans acknowledge their weakness by adopting, as an element 
of their policy, the selection of soldiers for civil office. Military 
candidates would command a natural preference at elections 
even if American voters were in the habit of digressing into 
considerations of pevrreet fitness, and it will be as easy for 
Democrats as for Republicans to profit by the popularity of 
the army. 

In one great department of public affairs the Democrats liave 
the certainty of future triumph. A politician who wishes to 
organize a party can desire nothing better than the exclusive 
advocacy of a sound doctrine which happens to be temporaril 
obscured. The Republicans have identified their cause wit 
the maintenance of the absurdest of tariffs, and, although it is 
probable that they may for a time prolong their exclusive policy, 
common sense and the interests of the vast majority are certain 
to prevail in the end. At the commencement of the war, 
duties which were really recommended by the cupidity of 
manufacturers found a plausible apology in the obvious wants 
of the revenue. At a later period, the dominant Republicans 
of New England ventured to diminish the Customs’ receipts 
by several millions, for the express purpose of raising the 
prices of home-made commodities. It was dangerous to 
oppose any measure which was promoted by the war- 
party, and the populace was easily deluded by appeals to 
a mistaken patriotism, and to a vulgar and foolish animo- 
sity against England. With the conclusion of peace, free 
discussion is gradually reviving, and many writers and 
speakers, especially in the Western States, are taking occa- 
sion to expose the impudent fallacies which pass current in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. In the course of twenty 
years, the sophisms of Protectionists have become not so much 
obsolete as unintelligible to Englishmen. It is now obvious to 
all men that, although taxes are necessary for public objects, 
there is neither justice nor expediency in adding to the 
demands of the State a percentage for the exclusive benefit of 
certain producers. For four or five years the last protective 
duties have disappeared from the English tariff, although 
American twaddlers still prate about taxes on tea, on wine, or 
on tobacco, as precedents for their own bounties on iron or on 
cotton fabrics. The distinction between duties for revenue and 
duties for protection is thoroughly understood by the numerous 
opponents of the Republican policy. Mr. Bricut himself, 
though his strong political passions have often disturbed his 
economic perceptions, will be unable to encourage his partisans 
in their antipathy to free-trade. When the Americans become 
convinced that their leaders are making them ridiculous, they 
will insist on the public recognition of truths which have 
ceased in Europe to be doubtful. Imitation of England will 
be less unpalatable than acknowledged inferiority. 

The demonstrations of free-traders will receive abundant 
practical illustration in the contraband trade by sea and by 
land. The smuggler has long been known as an auxiliary of 
free-traders, although it is one object of their efforts to render 
his operations impossible. Unless the Canadians are insane 
enough to undertake the burden of an alien debt by adopting 
the American tariff, it is evident that European goods will be 
imported across the Northern frontier with perfect immunity 
from taxation. The courteous journalists of the Republican 
party, while they admit the risk of free imports, announce 
that the disturbance of their own financial arrangements will 
be resented by the annexation of the provinces, and the con- 
sequent establishment of Federal Custom-houses in the ports 
of Canada and New Brunswick. There is no other country in 
which shameless rapacity and injustice could be avowed with 
equal candour or cynicism; but the menace is idle in 
the present temper of the American people, and neither 
Canada nor England will be required to repel a wanton and 
wicked aggression. Even if fiscal extortion were to be 
followed by territorial robbery, it would be impossible to 
seal the vast territory of the Republic. The harbours of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and the long Mexican frontier, would 
provide sufficient inlets for the commodities which monopolists. 
desire to exclude. It is impossible permanently to enlist 
millions of consumers in a self-denying conspiracy with the 
vendors who temporarily profit at their expense. It is per- 
haps fortunate that the policy of protection has long been 
associated with the predominance of a faction, and that the 
South, with its Democratic allies, is accustomed to proclaim 
its advocacy of free-trade. It is true that the question wus 
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always made subordinate to the more interesting cause of 
slavery, and that it was habitually used for the purpose of 
bargaining with the North; but the Democrats, who have been 
utterly defeated on an untenable issue, will gladly transfer 
their energies to a controversy in which they are clearly in 
the right. 

It is possible that a rational system of commerce may at 
some future time mitigate the asperities of American feeling. 
There is much exaggeration in the popular theory that unre- 
stricted trade effectually cures national prejudice and hostility ; 
but undoubtedly the old practice of monopoly and exclusion 
involved elements of dangerous antagonism. The amiable 
theorists who propose to correct Canadian smuggling by 
annexation only reproduce, in a more shameless form, the 
principles which were once universally adopted. Almost all 
the conquests of England in the last great war were valued as 
markets, or as farms where manufactured goods might be con- 
sumed, and where sugar or tobacco might be produced. It is 
now understood that it is possible to frequent a shop without a 
preliminary process of ejectment. The United States are, 
in ordinary times, more useful to England in their independent 
capacity than when, as colonies, they admitted the exclusive 
right of the English Parliament to regulate their trade. Even 
in America there are economists capable of perceiving that 
free-trade with Canada is as profitable as annexation, and less 
invidious. The more popular opinion is perhaps, for the 
present, expressed by the admirable public instructors who 
console themselves for the failure of the Atlantic telegraph 
by the reflection that they dislike England, and that they 
desire to have as little as possible to do with a community 
which declined to engage in their own national disputes. 
Merchants probably appreciate more justly the convenience of 
an early study of the price lists of Liverpool, of London, 
or of Hamburg ; and business interests may, to a certain extent, 
prevail over the weakness of the only nation which professedly 
regulates its policy by feelings of irritation or of spite. The 
people of the United States are happy in the possession of 
resources which enable them to indulge with comparative 
impunity in almost any political or economical caprice. Their 
boundless territory, fertilized by a growing population, ensures 


“a constant advance in wealth, even if Congress persists in 


raising the price of every ton of iron and of every yard of 
calico. National magniloquence can scarcely exceed the phy- 
sical greatness which it celebrates, and perfect impunity 
attends’ all possible verbal affronts to foreign nations. Con- 
scious greatness may perhaps ultimately correct the indigenous 
mania for boasting. 


THE MEETING AT DARMSTADT, 


Ragen week there has been a meeting at Darmstadt which, 
made under other circumstances, might have been very 
natural and very unimpoftant, but which, under the circum- 
stances that actually exist, was invested with a strange interest. 
At least we suppose there has been such a meeting, for at 
present all that the telegraph has done is to announce, but not 
actually to record, the interview. The Queen then, we 
assume, has had an interview at Darmstadt with the King of 
Prussia, and it might have been expected that nothing could 
be more pleasing and proper than a meeting between two 
Sovereigns connected by near family ties, the heads of the 
same religion, reigning over nations of kindred blood, and 
connected by a thousand ties of business and friendly inter- 
course. But, as things have turned out, the sight of the 
King of Prussta would awaken in the heart of the QuzEN 
some of the most singular reflections that any human being 
could suggest to her. To the eyes even of ordinary people 
the King of Prussta is not a very imposing personage; 
and to the QueeEN—who looks on him, nominally from a posi- 
tion of equality, but really with the superiority of a wise 
woman over a silly man, of a Queen who has never done 
wrong over a King who has never done right, and of 
a Sovereign of England over a Sovereign of Prussia— 
he must be very unimposing indeed. And yet this 
quiet old gentleman must stir the heart of the QurEN 
when she him, for he has done strange things to 
her and hers. In the first place, he has done all that lay 
in his power to deprive her daughter of a throne. He has not 
su ed. There has been no revolution in Prussia, and 
there is not likely to be one. The Prussians, happily for 
themselves, are not people who revolt easily. They are ve 

comfortably off, and they have been trained from their you 

upward in a wholesome horror of soldiery and policemen. 
The very knowledge, too, that all their troubles depend on the 
life of an elderly man keeps them quiet; and as they have no 
sufferings to bear that fall on them as individuals, they can 


quite afford to wait. But so far as the Kine could go towards 
giving his people a cause of open quarrel with him and his 
dynasty, he has gone. And this thought might very naturally 
have provoked another. If the QuEEN spoke to the King 
of Prussia, she spoke to a man holding a position in Europe 
positively unique. Of no other man, royal or not royal, 
can it be said: that he would confer a distinct in- 
contestable blessing on ‘many millions of people by 
simply dying. Even his enemies own that the life of 
the Emperor of the Frencn is ious to France and to 
Europe, and the enemies of the Porr cannot see that there 
would be any gain in getting rid of him. But the King of 
Prussia, by merely expiring, would render so great a service 


to his people and his contemporaries that he almost seems to . 


be taking a liberty by presuming to go on living. As an 
individual, we cannot wish that he or any other human being 
should die ; but as a political person, he is terribly in the way. 
No one in Europe, except the coterie that preys upon him, 
could pretend to feel anything but a lively satisfaction if this 
poor misguided old man made room for a young prince 
whose only public act has been the very sensible and very fortu- 
nate one of marrying the Princess RoyaL; but of whom 


Prussians think they know enough to know that he will not - 


walk in the ways of his father who has allowed Bismark to 
sin, but will walk in proper and constitutional ways, and of 
whom Englishmen know enough to know that he has got a 
very clever and liberal-minded wife to keep him straight. 

The next reflection of the QuEex, in the presence of the 
Kine, would be that she had before her the man who had 
cheated her son’s father-in-law out of two provinces, and who 
cheated England into allowing the robbery to take place. It 
is, on the whole, a very good thing that there was no war be- 
tween England and Prussia; but if Prussia had told us before- 
hand what she was going to do, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that, in the temper in which the English people were 
then, a war would have broken out. Let us suppose that 
Prussia had announced that, under pretence of relieving the 
Germans of the Duchies from the oppression of the Danes, 
she was going to seize on all the inhabitants of the Duchies 
for herself; that she was going to terrify Austria into joining 
in a policy whiich has cost Austria much more, in prestige, 
position, and real strength, than the Italian war cost her; and 
that Austria was to be finally bullied into accepting such a 
beggarly fag-end of the plunder as the possession of Holstein, 
with all the roads, harbours, fortresses, water-communications, 
and telegraph-posts taken out of it. And, lastly, let us 
suppose that Prussia had given us to understand that, 
under the pretext of satisfying the national aspirations 
of Germany, and of restoring the rightful heir of the 
Duchies to the throne of his ancestors, she intended to 
take the Duchies for herself, to snub in the most insolent way 
the Germans and their aspirations, and to declare that there 
was no rightful heir at all. If Prussia had declared all this, 
we may be doubtful whether Germany would have stood it, 
or whether Austria would have stood it; but we may be 
quite sure that England would not have stood it. And there 
is one mortification in this bad business which the QuEEN 
must have felt with peculiar keenness. Of all those who have 
been baffled and humiliated by the triumphant wrong- 
doings of Prussia, none have been so openly baffled and 
humiliated as the House of Cosure. It was by the Duke of 
Cosure that the project of gaining the Duchies for their good 
German Duke was most warmly supported, that the wrongs of 
the Germans in the Duchies were most vividly represented, and 
that the longings of patriotic Germans to extend the borders of 
the Fatherland were most vigorously fomented. The Duke of 
Saxe-CopurG, too, was the first of the minor Sovereigns to 
invent and act on the theory that the true policy of Germany 
was to throw herself into the arms of Prussia, and to seek in 
her a liberal, high-minded, sagacious leader. ‘Then, when the 
reality of Prussia was not much like the dream which the 
Doxe had dreamt of her, he turned to Austria, and thought 
that Austria might be made to satisfy the wants of Germany, 
if a little encouragement were given her. All these bright 
hopes are faded now. Prussia. declines to lead Germany, and 
Prussia has effectually prevented Austria from having any 
spirit or claim to lead it. But there is one thing that Prussia 
has shown she is quite ready and able to do, and that is, to 
swallow up little Duchies of about the size of Coburg as 
easily as if they were Polish villages. All this must be 
very bitter to the Cosuras; and if the Queen has gone 
straight from uncovering the statue of the Prince at Coburg 
into the presence of the King of Prussta, she has seldom pre- 
scribed to herself a more disagreeable task. 

There was also another very interesting aspect in which 
this monarch, in himself so commonplace, but accidentally so 
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suggestive of varied hts and feelings, would t 
himself to the QuzEn. “ae of all living 
the greatest change in European politics. He has restored the 
reign of pure brute force. The Czar Nicnovas, in the height 
of his pride and his power, was going to restore this reign so 
dear to Kings and Emperors from time immemorial, or he 
was sup’ to be going to restore it; and, rather than that 
he should have his way, thousands of the best and bravest 
of the QuEEN’s subjects were sent to die at Sebastopol. ‘The 
Emperor of the Frencu set on foot another great war; 
but he went to uphold a cause that all, or almost all, the 
world now sees to have been a good one, and if he took 
something for himself, he only took it from a brother 
monarch whom he had made from a petty Prince into a 
great Sovereign. Perhaps the habit of making war on behalf | 
of oppressed nationalities might lead to some confusion if too 
widely adopted, but at any rate it does not outrage the feelings 
of men as wars of open robbery do. It was thought a very 
great thing for Europe that those wars were at an end. It was 
supposed that there never could be anything again like the 
seizure of Silesia, or the partitions of Poland. We had even 
got a scientific name for the preventive force which would 
render such deeds impossible, and we called it the moral 
feeling of the civilized world. The King of Prussia is not 
much of a man to look at, but, simple as he may appear, he has 
shown that at any rate he is stronger than this preventive force; 
and the moral feeling of the civilized world no more affects him , 
than it would affect a leader of Wahabees. And the King of | 
Prussia may be yet destined to do very great things, and cause 
great changes to take place in the map of Europe. There are 
other nations as well as Prussia that can profit by the reign of 
brute force, and if Germans can be seized on and sold like 
sheep on the banks of the Eider, so perhaps they may be some 
day on the banks of the Rhine. The more we consider the 
King of Prussia the more he comes out in new lights. The 
only thing is, that in every light he is equally unpleasant ;- and 
we may therefore congratulate the QuEEN that she has got 
away from him, and that the Darmstadt meeting is over. 
That is to say, if it has taken place, as it was announced to do, 
on Wednesday ; for it may turn out that at the eleventh hour 
all or some of these considerations presented themselves to 
Her Masesty, and that she fairly declined to face her en- 
gagement with her Prussian cousin. 


THE RAILWAY SEASON. 


passengers and shareholders alike have to 
dread the fall of the year. It is in every sense a fall— 
a fall in dividends, and a fall in private as well as public 
security. Not more than three or four collisions have as yet 
signalized the auturhnal flight of tourists into the provinces. 
First in ill luck, or what is much worse than ill luck, the 
Great Western is rapidly recovering by neglect and mis- 
management its arrears to that great debt which is running 
up between the railways and the public. What used to be 
the safest line in the kingdom is now nearly the worst, 
because the poorest. On Monday night, a collision between 
a passenger and goods train came off near Droitwich. 
Cuts, smashes, sore knocks and bruises, exhausted the 
casualties on this occasion. But on the Saturday night 
previous, the same Company contrived to founder with 
an ordinary train in a tunnel close to Wolverhampton, with 
an express train in hot pursuit. Fortunately, the signals for 
once were in order, and the express was stopped. But the 
genius of disaster was not to be appeased, and at the same 
place, and nearly at the same hour, on the North-Western 
line, a good practical collision was managed. It came off with 
something less than the usual butcher’s bill ; only fifteen people 
were pounded up, and at present no deaths have ensued. On 
the previous Wednesday, an excursion train on the Great 
Northern line ran at full speed into a disabled coal train at 


easy to discriminate from malice prepense. Happily, not- 
withstanding every preparation for fatalities, none are at 
present announced, though the casualties on this single occa- 
sion run up to fifty or sixty persons wounded and disabled. 
But these are the ordinary events of a week, scarcely perhaps 
worth chronicling; and they fade in interest, with the railway 
world, as compared with the half-yearly general meetings of 
two of the great Companies. 

The South-Eastern meeting was held a week ago, and its 
interest centres in two particulars. The Chairman brought 
in the little account for the Blackheath Tunnel and Staple- 
hurst “ accidents,” and he incidentally, but very fully, entered 
into the policy of his administration. Fifty thousand pounds 


for compensation in a single half-year has been enough to 


bring down the South-Eastern dividend to a paltry two and a 
half per cent. But, on the whole, the shareholders may think 
themselves well off. After all, the accidents have never killed 
any passenger in the receipt of a large income. One physician, 
indeed, with an extensive practice, the Company did kill, but, 
luckily for them, he had no immediate relatives to call for 
damages. On the whole, Mr. Byxe was perhaps right in his sug- 
gestion that matters might have been worse, which—considering 
the elaborate and minute care which was bestowed on all the 
accessories of the Staplehurst ly, the iron road having 
been simply annihilated for a considerable length—we are 
disposed to admit. Mr. Byye was very impressive in his 
censures on what he calls “individual inadvertency or care- 
‘* lessness "—the phrase by which he describes the stupidity of 
the labourer at a guinea a week who could not read the time- 


| bill; but he is prudently silent about the general neglect, and 


the something worse than inadvertency, which allowed this 
poor man full command over the lives of all the passengers. 
But the subject was one on which it was prudent to be brief, 
and the whole power of the honourable Chairman’s eloquence 
was spent on the shocking and very ungentlemanly conduct of 
the Brighton Company. There may be honour among thieves, 
but it seems there is none between rival Companies. Having 
agreed to partition the South of England, the high contract- 
ing parties ought at least to keep to their engagements with 
each other. But, as in the parallel case of Horspur and 
GLENDOWER, they begin to quarrel over the spoils even before 
they are spoils. Mr. Byrne of the South-Eastern has been 
scurvily treated by Mr. Scuuster and the Brighton. Indeed, 
while “Mr. Scuuster has been saying one thing, he has 
“been doing another "—which, as perhaps our readers may 
remember (Saturday Review, August 5), is precisely what 
Mr Scuuster does not think of Mr. Bryne. Mr. Scnuster 
has done the South-Eastern, and at the last meeting he 
chuckled over his stroke of diplomacy. He said it was “‘ for 
“the interest of the Brighton Company ” to damage the South- 
Eastern; and, though they had not proceeded to open war, he 
congratulated his shareholders that “ an independent com- 
“ pany,” usually thought to be the Brighton Company in 
disguise, had succeeded in effecting a permanent lodgment 
within the South-Eastern lines in Sussex. As Mr. Byrne 
complains, it might be very reasonable for the Brighton people 
to kick, or to attempt to kick, the South-Eastern downstairs. 
This was all right and fair; but was it right to dissemble, or 
rather to simulate, love? jake should Mr. Scuuster profess 
amicable feelings?- To pretend to be friends and allies—that 
is, copartners in maintaining a monopoly as against the 
public—sounds very pretty ; but what Mr. Scnuster had done 
was, according to Mr. Byrne, secretly to support a certain 
scheme most damaging to the South-Eastern, then to pro- 
fess opposition to it, and at last to buy it. This really is very 
underhand, very shabby, very unrailway-like. It seems to us, 
however, that the Brighton people are but accomplished diplo- 
mats. All that they have done is what Cabinets and Ministers 
are doing every day they can get the chance. They cajole and 
deceive each other; and to complain of so well understood a 
system is just as though Earl Russe. were to whimper out 
his conviction that M. Bismark is really no gentleman. But 
the worst of it is, as Mr. Byne pathetically remarks, though 
the Brighton Directors are such rogues, we must trust them ; 
and we must hunt in couples. Much as we hate and distrust 
each other, there are common foes—competing lines—which 
we hate most of all, and must combine to suppress. We cut 
the Brighton Board at first. But alas! “we are too near 
“ neighbours to keep aloof from each other altogether; and 
“ we have been compelled to meet them on the subject of hos- 
“ tile projects in our respective districts.” This is delicious. 
Charming as is a personal quarrel, its delights must be 
foregone by these gentlemen for the infinitely more important 
object of defending themselves against competition, which 
means public convenience. In the low districts of London 
one sees sometimes two rag and bone shops next door 
to each other. They are deadly foes. Each vituperates the 
other with all the insolent contumely, of placards and hints. 
“The original shop; mo connection with next door.” 
“ Beware of short weights, and look to your pockets.” 
But these amenities of the rivals are suspended in the 
presence of the policeman; the foes make common cause 
against the public. Yet poor Mr. Byrne goes into the confer- 
ence with a heavy heart. The Tatteyranp of the railway 
world has so often overmatched him that he dreads another 
treaty with Mr. Scuusrer. He is almost disposed to throw 
up the mockery of negotiations; and he half suggests open 
war :—“ It will be our duty to consider what steps are to be 
“taken to meet these repeated attacks of our pretended 
“ friends,” We should counsel Mr. Bryne to grin and abide 
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it. It is the old story of the earthen pot and the brazen pot. 
A company paying two and a half per cent. can hardly fight a 
company which pays five per cent. The Federals exhausted 
the Confederates at last. Mr. Byrne must swallow the leek; 
and his grimaces only make bystanders laugh. 

But if the misfortunes of the South-Eastern folk attract 
slight sympathy—for who can sympathize with extortion and 
monopoly only because it comes to grief the presence 
of extortion and monopoly that happens to be stronger and 
more powerful? —the troubles of tlie Great Western are 
enough to melt the hardest heart. On Thursday the Chair- 
man announced that he was about to abandon his ship, which, 
in the face of a two per cent. dividend, 40,000/. reserved 
against the Rednall accident, and the adverse termination of 
the great Macintosu case (a trifling loss of 150,000/.), one is 
not surprised at. . Other captains have left sinking ships, and 
Mr. Porter is not bound to bechivalrous. The Great Western 
Railway has been a splendid impertinence; but we are all 
secretly, in our heart of hearts, proud of a fine, open-handed, 
reckless spendthrift. A superb and audacious personage, who 
burns the candle at both ends, and proudly damns the expense of 
houses, carriages, horses, wine, dinners, pictures, and the turf, 
is not always unpopular; but when he does pull up, his v 
enforced economy is usually met with that pity in whic 
contempt is not wanting. e Great Western is now in its 
seediest plight; out at elbows, threadbare, and dilapidated, 
it just exists on the shabby remains of its past and fast 
youth. Aristocratic Brummett in his French Consulship 
is reproduced to us by its present aspect. Stations, 
engines, viaducts, carriages, rails, everything being in 
the last stage of squalor and dilapidation, something must 
be done. Even to paint up the carriages and patch the 
lining—for it is quite hopeless to think of new furniture— 
will require a large and immediate outlay. Retrenchment has 
reached its last dodge, and with only two per cent. dividend 
something must be done. That something is serious enough ; 
it is the spendthrift’s last stake. For all the new and no 
longer avoidable expenses in rails, carriages, and stations, 
the cost must—so it has been formally announced—be 
charged to capital instead of income. That is, new capital 
must be raised; or, in plain English, a new loan must be 
contracted. But loans have an ugly trick of bearing interest; 
and with a bare margin of two per cent. profits, with occa- 
sionally a period of no profits, and therefore of no dividends, 
where is the interest to come from? To pay interest—and 
it must be at least four per cent. interest—on new capital, 
the present two per cent. dividends must be impounded. 
The prospect for the shareholders is scarcely exhilarating. 
When a great lord or duke cannot pay his way, and raises 
money to meet current interest, the end is not dis- 
tant. We trust that this will not be the history of 
our splendid Great Western. Its receipts are increasing, 
perhaps largely increasing, but so are its expenses. And now 
it is proposed to add largely to its permanent liabilities—that 
is, to its borrowed capital. We do not say that this is avoid- 
able. As things are, money must be raised, and the most 
pager 4 repairs must be made, or the whole thing will have 
to be shut up. Yet it is as well that shareholders should 
know what is the meaning conveyed by the convenient phrase 
of re-opening the capital account. But Thursday’s meeting 
did not pass off without a touch of that fierce and rollicking 
humour which is tolerable in a swash-buckler who has money 
in his pocket, but which is ludicrous in a broken-down and 
bankrupt rake. Mr. Porrer takes credit for having persisted 
in spoiling Oxford, and he congratulates himself on having 
“ maintained the integrity of the Great Western” through all 
its subject provinces. Considering the very profitable cha- 
racter of this imperial concern, its integrity is not likely to be 
interfered with by competitors in the race of ruin. 


THE MEETING OF THE FLEETS. 


Duke of Somerset, the French Minister of Marixe, 
the local authorities of Brest, of Cherbourg, and of 
Portsmouth, and the officers and men of the rival and allied 
squadrons may be congratulated on the termination of their 
reciprocal entertainments. For once, England had the advan- 
tage of France in weather, but dining and parading in full 
uniform under a broiling sun can scarcely be considered un- 
mixed enjoyment. Daily commentators much in want of 
available topics have not failed to draw, or to imagine, the 
moral of the naval display. It is plausibly assumed that old 
prejudices and antipathies ‘have been superseded by a cordial 
spirit of co-opération between the two nations which consider 
themselves the most civilized in the world. There may be 


some foundation for the belief that courteous professions of 
friendship tend to cultivate or to produce the feelings which 
they express, The festivities of the last three weeks would 
undoubtedly render an immediate rupture or coldness more 
improbable ; and so far the exhibition of iron-clads may be not 
only harmless, but beneficial. It is fortunate that no compe- 
tition for prizes encouraged a jealousy which would have 
counterbalanced the good effects of many after-dinner speeches. 
Both parties are probably satisfied with their own inventions 
and improvements, and it is admitted that neither country has 
reason to be ashamed of its officers or.its crews. The French 
and English Ministers and Admirals deserve credit for their 
untiring efforts to say something courteous and not altogether 
unmeaning on a dozen occasions when there was nothing 
particular to say. That the prosperity of the Imperial 
dynasty was dear to Englishmen, that all Europe respected 
the public and private character of the QurEN, that each 
navy had, in China or in Japan, proved itself the faithful ally 
of the other, were sentiments which admitted of repetition 
and expansion rather than of instructive variety. Human 
nature prompts civility in return for hospitality, and on public 
occasions the feelings which are necessarily engendered by a 
good dinner are not, as in the ordinary intercourse of society, 
tacitly taken for granted. A Member of Parliament, or any 
other ordinary visitor, receives and returns complimentary 
phrases when he dines with a Corporation, and it was proper 
to assure eminent foreigners that the honour of their visit was 
appreciated. On some of the formal occasions the naval 
magnates wisely contented themselves with the mere proposal 
of toasts in honour of the Emperor and the QuEEN. 

The meeting of the fleets may in some respects be compared 
to the useful operations of the clearing-house. As the repre- 
sentatives of the London banks arrange their claims and 
counter-claims every evening without the use of bank-notes, 
or even of cheques, the iron-clad ships have looked at one 
another instead of trying the effect of broadsides. The 
analogy is indeed imperfect, because an inherent anomaly can 
scarcely correspond at all points to a business transaction. As 
coin and paper money have bcen successively superseded by a 
more perfect system of accounts, it is possible that cannon may, 
both by sea and land, hereafter give way to the peaceable 
settlement of differences; but at present there is a certain 
oddity in a meeting of two semi-repentant duellists for the 
purpose of comparing the latest improvements in hair-triggers. 
The courteous pretence that both are about to exercise in 
concert a censorship over the gocd manners of their less 
accomplished neighbours is evidently a conventional fic- 
tion. In her own European circle, England has not the 
smallest intention of engaging in any quarrel; and rough- 
and-ready weapons are abundantly sufficient to repress the 
rudeness of outside barbarians. It is perfectly notorious that 
the English navy has been more than once reconstructed for 
the exclusive purpose of competing with the menacing activity 
of France. The House of Commons has not thought it. 
unbecoming to discuss, in successive Sessions, the force of the 
poe | possible enemy for whom it was necessary to be prepared ;, 
and Mr. Coppen himself once professed his willingness to vote 
supplies for the maintenance of permanent superiority over 
France at sea. As the Imperial Government has always 400,000 
soldiers ready for service, in addition to 200,000 who could join 
their regiments in a fortnight, it seems not unreasonable that. 
the English Channel fleet should, to a certain extent, redress 
the balance. The use of armed steamers is comparatively ad- 
vantageous to the country which possesses the smaller maritime 
population, but, on the whole, the French conscription is more 
costly and less efficient than the system of the Naval Reserve. 

As naval architects and practitioners in gunnery were 
already familiar with French armaments and modes of con- 
struction, the juxtaposition of the rival squadrons can scarcely 
have conveyed any practical lessons. It is said that the French 
ships are faster and less perfectly protected by armour, while 
the superiority in weight of ordnance rests with England. 
There is no department of industry on which greater ingenuity 
has been expended, and thus far inventors have not agreed on 
any positive conclusion. Of late, it would seem that profes- 
sional opinion has inclined to prefer weight of projectiles and 
speed of movement to defensive strength. Admiral Farracur 
sailed into the harbour of Mobile in a wooden ship, and some 
other American officers have expressed a doubt whether the 
advantage of armour-plating provides a compensation for its 
inevitable cumbrousness, ir guns can be used at sea heavy 
enough to pierce any vessel which can float, it appears not 
impossible that the lightest and most fragile ships may ulti- 
mately prove to be the safest. Some theorists have already 
conjectured that the best protection from a cannonade will 
consist in a non-resisting fabric which Will allow a shell to 
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pass through it like an old-fashioned solid shot. If a naval | lence of the work, but upon the presumed incapacity of the 
battle ever again takes place, some curious problems will be | worker. To spectators whose taste has not been vitiated by 
solved at the expense of the crews which may happen to be | claptrap nothing can be more insipid than performances 
engaged. which deserve the damning praise of being “ very creditable, 
Since Navarino, and it might almost be said since Trafalgar, | “ all things considered.” Such exhibitions only merit to 
there has not been a regular sea-fight, nor is the share which | be ranked with the sight of a dog standing on its hind 
may be allotted to navies in future warfare susceptible of any | legs, or a woman preaching, which used to move the wrath of 
confident estimate. In the Crimean war, the Russian fleet, | Dr. Jouxson. 
being too weak to keep the sea, merely furnished supplemen- » But it would be a mistake to lay too much stress on the 
tary batteries in aid of the defences of Sebastopol. The | objects of art exhibited. The final cause of an Industrial 
allied navies, on the other hand, protected communications, | Exhibition is, not that it shall be seen, but that it shall be 
escorted transports, and bombarded forts, but they were never | opened. Openings of one kind or another are the occasions 
required to perform the service of contending with similar | upon which a foreigner may see performed among us the rites 
and equal forces. The Americans displayed characteristic | of the popular religion of our day—the cultus of the “ work- 
vigour in equipping an extemporaneous fleet, and they had | “ ing man.” The chief worshippers are generally distinguished 
reason to be satisfied with the conduct of their naval | men, especially for the talent of what is Transatlantically 
commanders ; but although the blockade was in the highest | called delivering an oration. The Wakefield gathering was 
degree injurious to the Confederates, the Northern fleet, from | not badly provided in this respect. It also enjoyed the 
the beginning of the struggle to the end, scarcely met with an | sunshine of the presence of one or two county mag- 
opponent on the water. It was not even found possible to main- | nates whose distinction was more artificial. The meet- 
tain the police of the seas when half*a dozen hostile cruisers of | ing passed off well; everybody complimented everybody 
insignificant foree were ruining American commerce. The | else; and nothing went amiss except the Great Northern Rail- 
exploits of Admiral Farracut and his colleagues were confined | way, which seems determined to instruct the public in the 
to vigorous cannonades against land defences, except in one or | advantages of protecting a railway from competition. But 
two instances where the Confederates had contrived to launch | there were two remarkable features in the ceremonial. One of 
a ship incompletely covered with iron. The capture of New | them was that each succeeding speaker was so very much 
Orleans was effected by a daring passage through the fire of | obliged to everybody else for having come there, and reiterated 
the lower forts, after which the city itself was wholly in- | his congratulations on the fact with an earnestness which 
defensible. Charleston, on the other hand, was found utterly | showed that he was sincerely surprised that any one else should 
impregnable during a siege of a year and a half. The posses- | have been such a simpleton as himself. The other was 
sion ‘of unresisted naval superiority enabled the Federal | that the cultus of the working-man, like a Portuguese sailor's 
armies to march with impunity wherever great navigable rivers worship of the Maponna, was accompanied at times with a 
provided them with the aid of invulnerable floating batteries; | good deal of bad language to the object of devotion. ‘The 
but the proper business of a seaman is with salt water, Archbishop of York, for instance, gave the idol a very bad 
and, in European contests, the scanty streams of a smaller | character indeed. According to him, the working-man 
continent would afford no opportunity for the operations which | is an improvident, thriftless being, who often earns more 
signalized the Mississippi. On rivers it is unnecessary that | than the average clergyman or doctor, but who spends 
ships should be manned by professional crews, and American | it as fast as he gets it, and never rises to be anything else but 
gunboats were, in fact, sometimes commanded by colonels and | a working-man. His lament over the improvidence of those 
majors. The Monitors or turret-ships may perhaps be here- | a great number of whom he was addressing was creditable, 
after adopted as the type of war-ships, but at present they are | and is a valuable testimony to the truth of some parts of 
ouly known to be serviceable for the defence or attack of | Mr. Lowe’s famous speech. But it contrasts strangely with 
points on the coast of harbours or rivers. If a war should | the eulogistic commonplaces by which it is surrounded. 
unhappily occur between two great maritime Powers, it is not | Lord Hovanton does not speak so plainly, but his hymn of 
improbable that in a short time the weaker belligerent may | praise is not quite so confident as it seems to be at first sight. 
be swept from the sea, or reduced to mere desultory cruisers | The elaboration with which he dwells upon the intimate 
in pursuit of merchantmen, like the unfortunate Confederates | union that exists among the classes of English society must 
of America. For all auxiliary operations of transport or of | have suggested to some of his hearers that he protested too 
supply the English mercantile marine would provide unlimited | much. He would not have dwelt so fondly on the virtues of 
resources. If line-of-battle ships are never again used for his “rope” if he had been quite satisfied that there was uo 
their proper purpose, peace will be an excellent substitute for | danger of the said rope giving way. 
glory. . However, it may well be said that it matters very little 
whether these meetings are ridiculous or not, since they 
please those who are at the trouble of holding them. Mutual 
THE WAKEFIELD EXHIBITION. flattery is a perfectly legal amusement; and if it turns the 
‘Eyre institutions which spring up from time to time | stomach of bystanders who do not come in for a share, it is 
among us are a very curious portion of our cus- | their own fwult for looking on. The pleasure of reciprocal 
toms, They have received no formal sanction; they often | titillation is one to which human vanity soon accustoms 
seem to be levelled at no very definite aim, and they are gene- | itself; and after a time the craving for it becomes imperious. 
rally destined to a brief duration ; but during their predomi- | At all events, it may be fairly pleaded that the bystanders only 
nance they exercise as imperious an ascendency over all | are to blame if it is disagreeable to any one besides the su!)- 
classes of men as fashions of dress do over women. The rage | jects of it. It is all the fault of the reporters. Mr. Learnau 


" just now among Parliamentary celebrities, county magistrates, | had an undoubted right to call Lord Hovauroy, if he chose, 


and bustling men of rank generally, is the opening of Indus- | “an embodiment of the art of poetry,” and to elaborate tle 
trial Exhibitions. They have no particular use or meaning. | compliment’ by going on to describe him as “an embodi- 
The advantage of comparing together the industry of distant | “ ment of Christian benevolence and senatorial excellence.” 
nations, which was the excuse for the many absurdities of the | He had a right to bring up again the wearied ghost of 
International Exhibition, has no application here. Barring | the poor PriXce Consort, and to distribute compliments 
such pictures as are collected from neighbouring houses, and | equally profuse to the ArcusisHor and Mr. Apprruey, and 
which are always better seen separately than together, they | the “merchant princes and merchant manufacturers,” into 
consist chiefly of the efforts of what are called “amateurs” | which two ranks it appears that the commercial worl 
to do something which they have never been brought | is divided. Outsiders might be inclined to pity Lod 
up todo. Such freaks of leisure must obviously be, on the | Hovauton’s body, which had to carry so many things in it, 
average, worse done, and consequently less worth seeing, than | and to express a reasonable hope that the Prince Consort had 
similar articles made by men who have been duly trained to | been “uncovered” for the last time. But if it had not been 
make them. ‘The only matter for admiration is the difficulty | for the reporters, outsiders would have known nothing about 
that must have been surmounted in the making of them. | it; and if it had not been the month of August, the reporters 
There can be nothing intrinsically beautiful in the ivory | would have cut the meeting very short indeed. There are 
carving or the naval architecture of Wakefield operatives. | many Mr. LeaTuams in the course of the year who utter 
The admiration politely expressed by the speakers on the | quite as much nonsense as was ever heard at Wakefield; but, 
platform at the wom Cloth Hall could only have been | happily for newspaper readers, it is only in August that 
bestowed on the principle on which well-bred visitors praise | they get a sacred bard. ‘The only interest we can pretend to 
the water-colour daubs of an infant prodigy. Unless our | take in such proceedings is one of a purely philanthropic 
old friend, “the intelligent working-man,” is more foolish | kind. At the sight of so many people seeming to enjoy 
than we are willing to believe him, he cannot be much grati- | themselves in so curious a fashion, the doubt cannot but 
fied by panegyrics which in effect turn, not upon the excel- | intrude itself, whether such enjoyment is real. Do gentlemen 
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who have spent six months of the year doing hard work, | finest peasantry to accept it. At present, however, the. sort 
and talking good business-like sense.in Parliament, really of poetical reverence for a repulsive past is stronger than the 
enjoy spouting empty platitudes to a holiday crowd on a rational aspiration for a cheerful future, and the Old-Ireland 
hot August day? Or do ny do it out of self-devotion? | worship flourishes in spite of the renovation which cannot be 
Are they performing what they consider to be an act of | altogether resisted. 

patriotic self-immolation, all the more terrible because part | Hence it is that we still see those silly, rather than 
of it consists in a constant protestation that they were never malignant, imitations of wdrn-out treasons that crop up at 
so happy in their lives? The truth of it probably is that | intervals to alarm the old women of the sister isle, 
only a very few very bustling people really like the thing. and drive the Irish Government to measures of so-¢alled 
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They take it up warmly, and all who come in contact with | 
them are impelled involuntarily forward, just as an atom of | 
ferment sets in motion the mass of inactive particles among 
which it happens to fall. Such people are skilled in all the 
arts by which notabilities are worried or ensnared into pro- 
mising to make a speech, and they are materially aided in 
their vocation by the well-known natural law upon which the 
system of decoys is based. A “lion” will fight against his 
own fate as long as he can; but when once he is fairly pledged, 
he will devote all his energies to trapping a brother lion who 
is yet free. How far the enjoyment of the audience is 
genuine is a more complicated question. The mass of them 
are mere holiday-makers, and the best end answered by such | 


repression, which it is almost equally impossible to avoid 
without encouraging ,absurd delusions, or to adopt without 
some compromise of official dignity. Just now a small epi- 
demic of diluted cabbage-garden disaffection has been mildly 
raging in some of the Southern and Western counties. The 
particular phase of Owld Irelandism which is at this moment 
in the ascendant is perhaps the least savoury of all. In all these 
recurring attacks of social disorder some flavour of treason is 
essential to give the true Old-Ireland smack to the proceedings, 
but it is satisfactory to find that the form of the disease 
becomes, like most epidemics, a shade milder at each repetition 
of the visit. Ireland can find in her history two distinct types 
of treason—the treason of deeds and the treason of words. 


exhibitions undoubtedly is that they furnish an occasion for The mitigated action of the virus was first developed in the 
an “ outing” to people whose lives, as Lord Hovauron says, O’ConneLt and Smita O’Brien days, and unless we do a 
are “ joyless and austere” enough. But a menagerie, or a great injustice to the so-called Fenians, it is to the spurious 


good fair, would serve the same purpose quite as efficiently, 
and with far less trouble to the rest of the world. For those 
of the working-men who think, the enjoyment must be more 
mixed. To be the common target of all the sermonizers in 
the country, lay and clerical, is not a pleasant or ennobling 
condition. The working-men, if they have any English 
human nature in them, must be tired by this time of being 
treated as a licensed subject of exhortation and “ encourage- 
“ment” by any one who chooses to consider himself their 
superior. Our strolling orators never think of “ appealing to the 
“ higher nature ” of any other class but this one. 


himself on “ the knowledge that the peerage are seizing the 


“opportunity of educating and raising themselves.” He | 
reserves these benevolent wishes wholly for the working- | 
classes. Are they, when they come to reflect on this system | 


of sympathetic oratory, likely to look upon it as the ex- 


pression of a flattering interest, or only of a most humiliating 


condescension 2 


THE FENIANS. 


_—- is probably not a nation in the world, except 
the United States, which does not delight in calling 
itself old. What the special gratification may be in asserting 
this claim to antiquity is not always very obvious, but there 
is no doubt about the fact. Most Englishmen would plead 

ilty to a pleasant titillation of the nerves on hearing the 
phrase Old England. There is perhaps something intelligible 
in the complacent feelings with which a man may recall the 
history of his country when it has played a respectable part 
in the annals of the world; but the boast of a hoary old age 
is not confined to prosperous and well-to-do communities. Let 
the whole past existence of a nation be a tissue of wrongs 
endured and inflicted, an unbroken catalogue of miseries and 
crimes, and still it geems to soothe the minds of patriots to 
dwell half-unconsciously on the ugly reminiscence. The 
strongest example of this dominant passion is where a people 
gradually emerging by honest effort from the gloom and 
barbarism of a wretched history still has a sort of hankering 
love for the evil which is slowly disappearing, and prefers look- 
ing back to a joyless past to looking forward to a hopeful 
future. After all that has been said or can be said about the 
condition of Ireland, it is quite impossible to compaze any two 
epochs, twenty or even ten years apart, without seeing the 
signs of unmistakeable But it is a rare thing for an 
Irishman to console himself with so utilitarian a reflection, 
and the only shout which gives any genuine relief to his feel- 
ings is sure to be something connected with ‘“ Owld Ireland.” 
There is not a folly, a madness, or a crime that has sullied the 
records of that unhappy country in times when excuses for 
folly and crime were not wanting, which is not glorified by a 
sort of quasi-patriotic halo when associated with the senseless 
ery of “Old Ireland for ever!” It is obvious that any rational 
patriot, however pure might be his Hibernian descent, would re- 
joice in nothing so much as to get rid of every trace of the old 
Ireland of penal laws and_ religious hatred and hopeless re- 
bellions, of filth and poverty and assassination, and to make 
room for the new Ireland of industry and comfort, toleration 
and decency, which may become a fact whenever it pleases the 


The Arch- | 
bishop of York never gets up exhibitions in order to “rectify | 
“the faults” of the middle classes. He never congratulates | 


_treason-felony which consists in cursing and shouting and 
_ shamming at soldiers, and not to the savage genuine treason 
of an earlier date, that they look for their model. There isa 
controversy going on at present in the Irish press whether 
the symptoms that have appeared belong to the serious or 
to the mitigated form of the complaint; but, -so far as 
any facts have yet been made public, there is no 
evidence that the dreaded army of Fenians is anything 
more than a band of idiots who think they can benefit 
their country by vain endeavours to march in fours, and more 
successful attempts at cursing the Royal Family, and singing 
“The Fenian Boys for ever.” One of the most formidable 
stories duly detailed by the Cork Daily Express amounts only 
_ to this. About 200 young men walked out of Cork, as nearly 
as they could manage, four deep. A few men with green 
sticks (there is always something very terrible in a green stick 
or a green cap) kept-such order as they could on the march, 
and it seems to have occurred to them that the demonstration 
| would acquire a very military character by their all joining in a 
chorus; so they sang “ The Green above the Red,” which no 
doubt is a very fine specimen of musical disaffection. Fifteen 
policemen started in pursuit, and thereupon the phalanx, with- 
out any panic as we are told, went home by another road, 
and quietly di A still more daring manifestation 
| at Clonakilty led to the arrest of five of the ringleaders, and 
| very damning evidence came out against them. The whole 
lot of these national troops were nationally drunk, and, being 
| So, sang “a song about Bobbies,” which was probably dis- 
respectful to the guardians of the peace. Another chorus 
ended with “Fenian Boys, hurrah!” which naturally struck 
terror into the hearts of the bystanders. The evidence did 
not stop here, for it was clearly proved that, on the word 
“Halt” from one of the prisoners, the whole body came to a 
stand. All this no doubt meant a kind ‘of mischief, and it 
was, we dare say, proper enough to commit these foolish dis- 
turbers of the peace for trial ; but, so far, there is not much to 
scare sober people out of their senses. But the grand case of 
all is the Dundalk prosecution, which does acquire a shade of 
extra importance from the fact that a corporal of militia is 
charged with heading the movement. Corporal QuiGLEY is 
evidently a Fenian of lively imagination. He fancied that the 80 
or 100 men whom he had got together represented an army, 
and kept up the delusion by whistling or singing the bugle- 
calls used in light infantry drill. His musical powers seem to 
have been sufficient to perform intelligibly the call for the 
“ double,” and he had the satisfaction of seeing his company 
trot up with proper alacrity in answer to the tune, and, as the 
principal witness deposed, they had all “ got into a lump” when 
he came up with them. A “lump” not being a known military 
organization, the commander made an attempt to get his men 
into fours, but he could not give the word quite right, and the 
men did not make much of the elementary movement; but it 
was distinctly sworn that they did make an effort to form fours, 
and gave some point to their little military essay by a more 
successful shout of “ Hurrah for Liberty !—Make way for the 
Fenians !” 

When great events like these are disturbing the public tran - 
quillity, it is not surprising that they should give rise to some 
difference of opinion. Certain newspapers are loud in their 
denunciations of the apathy of the Government in the face of 
| @ conspiracy more formidable than any that has been seen 
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since 1848. Others are disposed to ridicule the whole affair, | 


and in one sense it is certainly puerile enough. But, silly and 
contemptible as these attempts at forming fours may be, they 
are not the less extremely mischievous ; and we, at any rate, 
do not blame the authorities for prosecutions which, however 
ludicrous, have become necessary on account of the uneasi- 
ness which evidently exists, with or without cause, in many 


parts of Ireland. No one probably will be in any particular | 


danger from a number of idle fellows ranging themselves four 
deep, and the whole proceeding is apparently nothing more 
than a particularly silly form of the Old-Ireland cult. But 
Hibernians are imaginative, and while they dream that the 
silly songs about Bobbies and Fenians, and Green over Red, 
threaten the public peace, half the apprehended mischief 
comes from the very anticipation of it. The common every- 
day work of life on which the prosperity of a people depends 
will not go on smoothly while a real, or even an imaginary, 
insurrection is brewing under the social edifice. Least of all 
will money find its way for investment among a race who 
seem to consist only of two classes—those who like to walk 
about four deep, and those who are frightened out of their 
senses at this very ridiculous performance. Serious re- 
bellion has long since become an impossibility in Ireland. 
All that there is of strength, respectability, and intelli- 
gence in the country is opposed to it; and we need not fear 
the demonstrations of a militia corporal who can whistle 
the bugle calls, or of a score or two of drunken peasants 


who think they are doing something very brave in marching | 


at his heels. Still, if serious rebellion is finally put down, 
mock rebellion is not the less a social nuisance; and if the 
Government can manage to suppress it without getting them- 
selves laughed at, we are inclined to agree with the Earl of 
Banpvon’s opinion, that the sooner it is done the better. 


TOURISTS. 


ess persons are, of course, bound to rejoice in the 
dual refinement of their species. They should, conse- 
uently, approve each new step in the process by which enjoyments 
ormerly confined to a few are coming within the reach of larger 
numbers. An inhabitant of the mining districts formerly held 
that when a man had had a “rough and tumble” fight, and had 
made himself thoroughly drunk, he had exhausted the legitimate 
sources of human felicity. To ask for more argued an almost 


impious desire for angelic happiness. Such a man is obviously. 


the better for adding any innocent pleasure to his narrow reper- 
tory, even though the pleasure be somewhat insipid to fastidious 
tastes. Perhaps the most obvious method of exciting dormant 
intellectual faculties is simple locomotion. If a man who has 
lived all his life in one place is set down even for a few 
minutes in another place, it must do him a certain amount 
of good. It at least tends to rouse his curiosity, and 
shows him that the corner in which he has grown up is not 
the whole world—itself a new and surprising revelation to the 
majority of mankind. Such excursion trains as bring back un- 
mangled passengers from a few hours at the sea-side undoubtedly 
bring them back with enlarged minds, The traveller has learnt, 
for example, that there is such a thing as a star-fish ; and a man 
who knows that star-fish exist possesses so far a wider range of 
thought than a man who does not know it. Practically, the in- 
formation is not likely to be very valuable; but he has at least 
one thing more to think about and to talk about. He is further 
by one degree, although an almost imperceptible degree, from the 
gorilla or the zoophyte to which some philosop trace his 


ori 
one such obvious considerations require to be called up, 
and occasionally dwelt upon, to reconcile the philanthropist to 
the increasing volume of the annual flood of tourists. A man 
must indeed be very hard-hearted to grumble at the in- 
convenience caused by the humbler class of excursionist. The 
r man who gets a mouthful of fresh air in the country on one 
. in the year may sometimes come a little too obtrusively be- 
tween the wind and our nobility, but it would be brutal to grudge 
his hard-earned holiday. It is the rather more ambitious tourist 
for whose existence it is hard to make allowance. When the 
shores of the Rhine or the valleys of Switzerland begin to resound 
to “the oath of British commerce and the accents of Cockayne,” it 
is difficult to avoid grumbling. It requires some faith and a Good 
deal of philanthropy to rejoice when your inn is swamped by a 
crowd of Mr. Cook’s excursionists. There is, of course, one 
consideration upon which it is very easy to dwell in print. The 
increase of foreign tourists is an outward and visible sign of 
the growth of international amenities, and of the “solidarity 
of the peoples.” It testifies to the approach of the millennium 
of Free-trade, when the only difference between Englishmen 
and Frenchmen will be that one nation manufactures silk and 
the other cotton. The blessed day is evidently approaching 
when the Warrior will lie down beside the Gloire, when armour- 
fireproof safes, and all the steel 
used up for constructing steam-engines instead of rifles. 
Englishmen will learn that other things besides frogs are eaten in 


France, and will in time forget to brag about Waterloo. When, 
however, the actual phenomenon of a band of tourists presents itself, 
it becomes rather difficult to believe that they hasten the realiza- 
tion of this delightful vision. If men of different nations are 
brought into genuine contact with each other, they learn to shake 
off a good many prejudices; but mere physical approximation 
in space is not so certain to produce this excellent result. The 
commonplace Englishman thrown into a foreign country seems to 
gather round him a certain atmosphere of repulsion. A drop of 
water let fall upon a heated plate does not come into actual con- 
tact with it; it surrounds itself with a film of steam, which keeps 
it at an infinitesimal distance. In the same way, the tounst 
abroad generates a swarm of guides, innkeepers, and other pre- 
datory animals who form an effectual barrier between him and 
the natives. He probably comes back with his prejudices rather 
strengthened than otherwise, because he conceives himself to be 
entitled to speak with authority. A mere habit of two nations 
intermingling with each other is just as likely to be productive of 
ill feeling as of good. The Italian people hate the Austrians for 
very sufficient reasons of their own, and the appearance of a 
German tourist amongst them only supplies them with a more 
vivid and concrete embodiment of the object of their hatred. 
| The English travellers who burst into France after the Peace of 
1815 probably tended to deepen rather than to obliterate the 
existing feelings of resentment. It is comparatively hard to hate 
a people of whom you can form no distinct picture, although en 
know them to have been the cause of your misfortunes. But 
when you see an actual living specimen, and are informed 
by your own senses’ of hearing and seeing that he is fool 
enough to talk a different language and wear a different dress 
from your own, you make him a peg to hang your prejudices 
upon. If the people of the Northern and of the Southern 
States had never met upon common ground and learnt to know 
' each other by sight, they could not have hated each other se 
| bitterly. We should, therefore, doubt whether the crowds of raw 
| Britons turned out yearly upon the Continent tend to make our 
neighbours love us any better. Certainly, if they do so, they must 
— attractions in the eyes of foreigners which are im pti- 
le to most of their fellow-countrymen. As a matter of business, 
, indeed, any increase of communication between two countries 
| necessarily tends to discourage war. If it were a possibility that 
| England should ever go to war with Switzerland, we might count 
| upon a certain minority in both countries in favour of peace. 
| Many tourists might prefer a certain sacrifice of national honour 
| to being confined in their own country for a summer; and the inn- 
keepers—who appear toa superficial observer to be the ruling power 
in the Federation, and indeed, with their various myrmidons, to 
| form a large part of its population—would doubtless be peace-at~ 
any-price men. So far as the increase of tourists implies an in- 
| crease of trade and of the channels of communication, it tends te 
| multiply the interests directly opposed to war. This influence, 
| however, as affecting the relations of an Powers, is neces- 
| sarily insignificant. The British excursionist is chiefly important, 
| in this connection, as the Regent’s Park hippopotamus is important 
to the Londoner. He enables foreigners to correct their tradi- 
tionary ideas, by exhibiting his real authentic form. The French 
caricaturists doubtless represent accurately the national impression 
in France by the awkward oy ma being with thick boots, an 
eye-glass, a Scotch cap, and a Murray, whom they so industriously 
repeat; and the impression does not seem to be a very favourable 
e. 


on 
The good effects of the extension of travelling habits to 
larger numbers must, therefore, be sought chiefly in the minds 
of the travellers themselves. We have already remarked that 
any change of place must do a man some good. The most 
unobservant of cockneys can hardly get to Chamouny and 
back without learning a few things that he did not know 
before. It is difficult, indeed, to discover this improvement from 
observation. The English excursionist gn his travels generally 
discharges his duties Mm such a gloomy temper that one fan- 
cies him to be all but insensible to ing objects. His 
sheep-like habits of following in the track of his fellows, and his 
slavish subservience to Bradshaw, or the Practical Guide (he 
seldom rises to Murray), ave well known. His taste in scenery is 
significant. There is nothing more generally disappointing in the 
way of than a show wat . But a waterfall is a good 
definite thing to be noted down in a guide-book. The excur- 
sionist may, therefore, be generally distinguished at once by an 
unnatural ite for waterfalls. There are probably some 
hundreds of waterfalls in many ine valleys, most of which 
contribute to the exquisite eflect of the surrounding scenery ; but 
two or three of them, from their neighbourhood to frequented 
inns, have crept into guide-books ; these are “done” with 
inexpressible * satisfaction by the thoroughgoing excursionist. 
But during some eleven out of every twelve waking hours he 
appears to be di ing a solemn but disagreeable duty, 
and the twelfth is occupied in a hopeless dispute 
with innkeepers. Most, in fact, of the inferior class of ex- 
cursionists scarcely possess an eye educated for scenery. It takes 
a long time to iate a mountain after you have seen it. The 
same picture is doubtless painted upon the retina of the excur- 
sionist eye as upon that of the more experienced traveller; but it 
a different to him, as much as the Greek cha- 
racter conveys ideas to a scholar, and is a mere jumble of inco- 
herent marks to an ignorant man. The first effect of mountain 


scenery upon a lowlander is often merely perplexing. He sees a 
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white dome, which is said to be the top of Mont Blanc, and does 
not realize the fact that it is further away than the cross on 
St. Paul’s. You point out to him a vast glacier hanging at an im- 
mense height upon the shoulders of the hills, and he mistakes 
it for a patch of snow as big as a London en. He has 
to begin at the very alphabet of a new , and it 
is not surprising that an allowance of a fortnight of quick travel- 
ling is insufficient to enable him to take any pleasure in his new 


till, little as the scenery really affects him, and vague as are his 
impressions as to the people whom he has seen, the new impres- 
sions probably do him a great service. He has not really enjoyed 
himself much, and he certainly has not accumulated any large 
stock of information ; but he has at any rate obtained some glim- 
mering of the extent of his own ignorance. Even educated people 
have generally a very inadequate idea of any country which they 
have not themselves visited. An ignorant man believes that the 
world consists of two districts, of which the larger is called 
England, while the smaller is a vague region known as “ foreign 
parts,” and inhabited by an indistinct race called natives. He has 
made a great step in information if he has succeeded in subdividing 
them into Frenchmen and niggers. The ekeeper in Punch, 
who expected that the gentleman going to the West Indies would 
probably meet his brother in the Bast Indies at the cover side, is 
a fair example of this stage of ignorance. But people of far more 
pretension seem to be frequently under the delusion that a foreign 
nation consists of a few families whose sole occupation is to read 
the newspapers about England. They know that it really consists 
of so many millions, but they no more realize the fact than we 
ordinarily remember, on looking at the moon, that it is rather 
bigger than a cheese-plate. This, at least, is the only explanation 
we can give of the sanguine way in which people generally reason 
about a foreign country. If a nation calls itself a constitutional 
monarchy instead of a republic, we immediately expect that 
the nature of every man in it will be changed, and that it 
will immediately adopt all our English habits and prejudices. 
We fancy that a newspaper article, or a civil poe from an 
official person, will go a long way to eradicate the national pre- 
judices of centuries. We t not indulge such silly anticipations 
about England, because we know the enormous ws inertie to be 
overcome; we know that it must be a very marvellous article or 
speech which reaches a hundredth part of the population, or remains 
their more me a day; and we are quite that 
ws may be c without ucing any very deep effect upon 
national’ habits of thought Now fo ghor ste a 
man’s education to learn that some foreign nations are really very 
collections of mankind, spread over a considerable territory, 
and overspread by a complicated network of interests. The most 
effectual way of learning this is to have the testimony of your 
senses to it. The tourist does not intentionally go out to 
acquire this piece of knowledge, but it and similar novel truths 
are incidentally forced upon him during his travels. We cannot 
but think that they must do him a great deal of good, although 
the process of acquisition does not seem to be pleasant to himself, 
and is certainly not always pleasant to his fellow-travellers, 


PAGAN PATRIOTISM. 


R. KINGLAKE, in criticising the conduct of Mr. Bright at 
M the time of ry Crimean oo incidentally pointed re that 
two very distinct sentiments are included under the common name 
of love of country. In one sense, a man may be said to love his 
country when the efforts of his life—in the Legislature, in his 
county, in his factory, or in his writings — are directed to the pro- 
motion of social improvements, and the enlightenment of the 
community. In this acceptation of the term, patriotism may evince 
itself in procuring the passing of a Factory Act, in the negotiation 
of a commercial treaty, im persuading a provincial corporation to 
adopt some improved plan of drainage, or in the more objection- 
able form of a Sunday Beer Bill. But we feel that, by a lover of 
his country, a means something more than the man whose 

ulse quickens over the sewage question, or who waxes enthusiastic 
in hindering respectable people trom doing as they please. Those 
whose love for their country takes this shape are often found to be 
without the very sentiment which underlies the conventional 
notion of the patriot. As Mr. Kinglake said of the member for 
Birmingham, if in this sense they love their country, in the other 
they detest it. The second, or , kind of patriotism is a more 
universal characteristic than the first, which is, in fact, what is 
otherwise termed public spirit. It may be described as love of 
country for the mere sake of its traditions and associations, for 
what it is and what it has been. The Po patriot loves 
his country as a seat of civilization and a field for the development 
of virtue, and less for what it is, or has been, than for what he 
hopes to make it. The pagan patriot, if he does not exactly care 
for none of these things, at least re; them as secondary in 
importance and interest to the historical grandeur of his country 
in the face of the world. It would be a source of permanent 
vexation to him if it were ever discovered that Hume, and Gold- 
smith, and Mrs. Markham have all been mistaken about 
Cregy and Agincourt, and that the French had beaten us 
after all, instead of our having beaten them. The Norman 
Conquest is an unpalatable 
consolation in discoveri 1 were 
actly Frenchmen. Joan of Arc is his secret abomination, and he 


ject with him, but he finds | 
that the Normans were not ex- | 
place among 


curses the ill fortune which carried off Henry V. before he had 
time to fill the French throne. His blood boils as he listens to 
Victor Hugo’s conclusive demonstration that English troops and 
the English General had nothing to do with the victory of 
Waterloo, but were merely the passive instruments of Napoleonic 
destiny. Among the classes which do not commonly study 
history this sentiment assumes the form of a definite creed, and a 
bricklayer on a Saturday night is prepared to break the head of 
anybody who should yp at Frenchmen live upon fi that 
their average height is between four and five feet, or thet one 
Englishman can thrash six of them at once. In this last case, 
patriotism is merely one form of ignorance, and ranks with the 


. conviction current in the same quarters that the Pope of Rome is 


constantly on the watch for an Ss of blowing up with 
gunpowder the Queen and the English Parliament. It was rudely 
illustrated by the too frank Briton who, when the courteous French- 
man had assured him that if he were not a Frenchman he would 
choose to be an Englishman, replied that if he were not an Eng- 
lishman he would wish to be one. But patriotism, as ordinarily 
understood, is also found in combination with large intelligence 
and a more than common amount of enlightenment. It is noto- 
rious that, at the time of the Zrent outrage, nearly everybody 
throughout the community would have demanded even a war 
with America, with all the suffering and loss that such a 
calamity would have entailed, rather than tolerate a deliberate 
insult; and Lord Palmerston was ejected from office, on the occa- 
sion of the Conspi to Murder Bill, simply through the 
operation of a similar feeling. It will be readily perceived how 
such patriotism comes to be styled pagan; not by way of stigma, 
but as indicating that it generally produces a course of conduct 
not literally consistent with the Christian injunction to offer the 
right cheek to him who smote the left. There is, indeed, a school 
of politicians who systematically assail this kind of patriotism on 
this precise ground; but as they are not particularly eager upon the 
subject except when their trade is likely to be affected, those who 
have listened to them come to the natural conclusion that Chris- 
tianity with them is an elegant euphemism for cash, and that 
they stigmatize as pagan every sentiment or attitude which is not 
commercially remunerative. But besides being, in one sense, 
slightly unchristian, patriotism is also apt to be curiously unreason- 
able. ‘There were many in England, at the time of the Crimean war, 
who thoroughly disapproved of that war, but there were very few 
who did not rejoice over such victories as were won in it by 
British valour. In the view of logic, this is manifestly indefen- 
sible. If a war is being waged con’ to justice, or, what is the 
same thing, to expediency, every success ought in reason to disgust 
those who have been wise enough to perceive the true character of 
the contest, and independent enough to dare to condemn it. And 
yet the result shows plainly that this is not so. Even that not 
uninfluential section of the French nation which dwells in 
Leicester Square, and which, abhors the Emperor, his policy, his 
army, and all that is his, did not dissemble its satisfaction at the 
victories of Magenta and Solferino. That patriotism is something 
which neither religion nor logic can control, is, however, a truth 
which does not call for much illustration. 

On this account, love of country is sometimes regarded as an 
instinct ; but modern thought refuses to refer to instinct what may 
be traced to more obvious causes, and patriotism may quite as 
readily be explained without its aid as any particular form of re- 


ligious superstition. . It is a natural thing that we should love our - 


country more warmly than any other place, just as men generally 
love their parents better than strangers. Both education and in- 
terest reasonably attach us to it in the first instance, and the attach- 
ment is sanctified by authority and association. The reason why 
a politician like Mr. Bright is condemned as unpatriotic, and 
disliked accordingly, is not that he was born without a certain 
human instinct, but that he has rudely and ostentatiously divested 
himself of a set of associations which the vast majority of men 
around him are delighted to cherish. Love of country in our pagan 
sense is a prejudice, but it belongs to that io. class of preju- 
dices with which the world sympathises. M. Montrond said he 
liked Talleyrand because he had aan but most people 
would have found this a very sufficient ground for detesting 
Talleyrand, and so long as human nature remains in its present 
phase prejudices must occupy a ae place in its compo- 
sition. The citizen of the world is nowhere a very popular 
character. In uprooting what appear to him mere prejudices, he 
is very liable to damage what other people are weak enough to 
consider principles; and cosmopolitanism is commonly only a fine 
name for an airy kind of selfishness. Men of the stamp of Captain 
, cultivators of the great moral field of humanity, are our 
genuine type of cosmopolites — ms who scorn to narrow 
their public affections within the straitened bounds of a love for 
their own country, but traverse E with sham projects of 
newspapers, societies, and mines. Not a little of that religious 
cosmopolitanism with which London annually reeks in the month 
of May is a similar expansion of folly and imposture; and those 
pious denizens of Exeter Hall who applaud garbled and menda- 
cious reports of societies for cutting down the human mi 
to their own stunted dimensions, are far too good, far too 
vast in their sympathies, to be patriotic. A third body of 


citizens of the world protest that they would as gladly live | 
in one country as another—that there is as much genuine - 
li in France, in Austria, or in America, as in England. | 


Whether England is destined soon to disappear from her 
Great Powers is to them a matter of sublime in- 
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difference; if London were sacked by the French, Paris 
and Vienna would not be a whit less pleasant. This v ndish 
icism is perhaps the least offensive of the forms which 
contempt for patriotism assumes, for the simple reason that, 
in ninety-nine out of a hundred men who are weak enough 
to profess it, it is a mere affectation of a philosophy which 
they do not understand. We admit that the spectacle of an 
agricultural association, full of much heavy beef and strong 
ale, hiccuping forth —— cheers for “our glorious Consti- 
tution” is far from being impressive; and there is something 
unquestionably ludicrous in the prevalent custom among Orange 
Societies of getting blind drunk once a-year over the pious 
and immortal memory of King William III. At the period of 
a general election, he who scoffs at patriotism may find ample 
encouragement to persist in his doctrine. As he leaves the 
candidate on the hustings protesting his incorruptible devotion 
to his country, and apparently inspired by that sentiment to 
a degree amounting to passion, and then finds the Man in the 
Moon, or other mysterious being, busily engaged in the purchase 
of costly pigs or hens from free and independent electors, or givin 
directions for the summary seizure and imprisonment of pledged 
but intoxicated voters, he may be disposed to pray heaven to 
deliver him from a country of patriots. But this virtue would 
never be assumed unless it involved a certain number of respect- 
able qualities; and after all, whatever means he may resort to 
in order to secure his seat, the member of Parliament will, in 
the main, when he has once gained it, be really guided by patriotic 
motives; that is to say, he will be animated by a more or less 
intelligent attachment to the honour and interests of his own 
country in preference to those of all the world besides. And 
though we may laugh at the farmer’s after-dinner enthusiasm, in 
justice it is well to remember that when the appeal is made from 
hilip drunk to Philip sober, he is quite willing to back his 
enthusiasm with abundance of money for men, ships, and forti- 
fications. 


Love of country, like all other good motives, is most pleasant 
tocontemplate in its — manifestations, and we naturally think 
more higlily of it when evincing itself in bravery and energy than 
in the mere making of speeches. But there are times which do 
not demand or permit this active display. At the present 
moment in England, for example, there is not much room for an 
effective demonstration of pagan patriotism. It is at suc. 
intervals that it makes way for the kindred but distinct senti- 
ment of public spirit. Perhaps the most inspiriting moments 


' in the history of a nation are those in which the two unite— 


when men sacrifice themselves for their country, not only be- 
cause their country is bound to them by ties of natural asso- 
ciation, but because it represents some valuable principle. The 
citizens of the Free Towns of Flanders, in their contests with 
the powerful monarchs who environed them, are probably the 
most remarkable instance in history of the operation of this double 
motive—combating as they did both for the future independence 
and commercial prosperity of their native cities, and also for the 
sake of the old associations with which they were invested. 


It may be noticed, finally, that though patriotism of the pagan 
kind is an honourable prejudice, and one whose absence is in most 
cases accompanied by the absence of many confessedly desirable 
qualities of another sort, it still remains a prejudice, and therefore 
demands a more than ordinarily vigilant supervision. The man 
of thought and culture will generally be adequately protected 
by his very character against any rash or vulgar demonstration 
of this sentiment; but as the mass of people are neither 
thoughtful nor cultivated, they are peculiarly liable to be hurried 
by it into fits of unreasonable on. What pagan patriotism, 
even in a bastard form, can dare if untempered by a critical 
wisdom, and how it drags people into as utter an or 
of principle as the most unscrupulous cosmopolitanism could do, 
is evidenced in the conduct of the “ War Christians” in America. 
And this brings us to the gist of the whole matter. Love of 
country is only valuable to mankind in so far as it constitutes a 
motive for the defence of a true principle. Coleridge’s aphorism, 
that he who begins by loving Christianity better than truth will 
end by loving himself better than either, is equally valid and 
equally forcible if we read “ country” for “Christianity” and 
« justice” for “truth.” Justice is the cardinal virtue of man as 
a member of society, and a reverence for it is not to be over- 
thrown with impunity even by what is in itself the most creditable 
of prejudices. 


STATE-RIGHTS. 


— was, perhaps, a deeper political significance than is at 
first sight apparent to English observers in the abortive 
attempt of Sherman to convert the capitulation of General 
Jobnston’s army into a treaty of peace, and in the terms which 
the Federal commander dictated. It was observed, and not with- 
out reason, that, reunion once accepted, those terms were such as 
the Southern States themselves might have prescribed; and it 
excited some surprise that a general who certainly showed little 
mercy in the prosecution of the war, and dealt more severely with 
the population of the territory he occupied than almost any other 
officer of the army, should have suddenly, as it seemed, 
become the mi of enemies, and endeavoured to bind his 


obtain. The an is probably to be t in those features 
of American politics which are very imperf understood by any 
but Americans. General Sherman was a Democrat, though a 


Democrat attached to the Union, and altogether hostile to the 


Secessionist section of his . Judgi m the terms them- 
selves, he ap to have prompted by well-grounded fears 
for the principles he had espoused, and by a desire to prevent, through 


a binding treaty with the Southern States, the complete overthrow 
of the Democratic . He saw every reason to apprehend that 
the military triumph of the North would ensure the political 
ascendancy of the Republicans, with those extreme views of Federal 
supremacy which, since the outbreak of the war, have become the 
chief feature of their political creed. And if he had been strong 
enough to impose his will upon the President—which he might 
have if Grant, also in former times a professed Democrat, had 
supported him—the capitulation would have secured this object. 
But it was not for a moment to be supposed that Mr. Johnson and 
his advisers would voluntarily ratify a treaty which was, in fact, a 
strategic movement directed. against themselves. Their organs 
were not far wrong in declaring that General Sherman had con- 
sented to renounce all the fruits of the conquest to which he had 
so greatly contributed. What he most desired, and what they 
most in tly refused, was not, as some writers seem to have 
thought, to save the lives of the political leaders of the Con- 
federacy. When the negotiation soi pints, he had but just heard 
of Mr. Lincoln’s murder, and it was not till his successor’s 
menaces were made public that any one imagined those lives to 
be in serious danger. Up to that time it was generally supposed 
that Mr. Davis would be allowed to escape, and that no one else 
would be molested. Nor was it the principal aim of the capitula- 
tion to preserve slavery, or of the President to destroy it. From 
the moment that the Confederacy fell, slavery was doomed ; and if 
it were not, Mr. Johnson’s antecedents give us no cause to credit 
him with any Abolitionist enthusiasm. Nor could the recognition 
of the de facto authority of the Confederate or State Governments 
be well objected to by those who had so uently negotiated 
with them. One English journal complained that Johnston was 
allowed to sign himself as “commanding Confederate States’ 
army,” forgetting that Grant had addressed Lee in the same form. 
But Sherman not only recognised, but guaranteed, the Governments 
of the Southern States. pyres to secure those “ State- 
rights” which have been, since the creation of the Union, the 
favourite object of Democratic t and support. And this 
could not be forgiven him, for the destruction of State-rights, as 
these were understood in other days, is the great political result 
of the war. ‘Their overthrow goes far to realize the aspirations 
of the Republicans after national consolidation ; it completes the 
ascendancy of the Northern democracy, and does away with all 
obstacles to the rule of the numerical majority over the whole 
extent of the Union; and it was not to be s that the 
victors would endure to have this prize snatched from them. 
Something of municipal power—a shadow of the old substance— 
may doubtless be restored; but of State-rights in the old sense, 
as a rival and equal power controlling and limiting the Federal 
jurisdiction, we shall hear no more. 
A thoughtful a might have predicted what has come to 
; that, under the Constitution and circumstances of the 
nited States, the doctrine of State-rights and 
would gain ground slowly and steadily in time of peace, 
would lose its hold on the public mind and its place in the law very 
per A in time of war—at least of such a war as should severely 
try the strength and coherence of the Union. In 1860 
the independence and authority of the several States had reached 
its culminating point, arm slowly become ter and more 
secure from the earliest period. Before the meeting of the Consti- 


_ tuent Convention, the States were unquestionably and absolutely 
| sovereign, bound only by a very loose confederate tie. The want 


of a closer union was ai t to their ablest statesmen ; and the 
Federalists—-who woul willingly have made the Union much 
more complete, and some of whom, with Hamilton, would have 
consolidated the country into a national whole, leaving the States 


| little more than provincial divisions—embraced a very large =. 


rtion of the statesmanship, influence, and political knowledge 
the United States. But they never, were of 
the people, and they were compelled greatly to modify their 
schemes in order to have any chance of procuring the assent of the 
different States, some of whom withheld it for months, and even 
for years. Immediately after the ratification of the Constitution, 
a number of amendments were inserted at the requisition of the 
assenting States, and one of these affords remarkable evidence of 
the anti-Federal tendency of public feeli It provides that all 
powers not expressly delegated to the Federal Government shall 
remain with the States, or with the people. And from that time 
commenced a division of — on this very question—the Fede- 
ralists upholding the widest construction of Federal rights, the 
Democrats (at first called Republicans) limiting those rights as 
strictly as possible in favour of State-sovereignty. The personal 
character of Washington ensured the Federalists twelve years of 
power. But their second President was not able to obtain a re- 
election, and after the their 
opponents, the win away into insignificance. 
Aner the Pro OP Monee they ceased to exist as a party, and 
the Democratic doctrines found universal acquiescence. Since 
that time, until 1860, no party in the Union ever ventured to 


ca ed hk a treaty which conceded all that the vanquished , make opposition to the extreme theory of State-rights a part of 


could well 


and far more than they could have hoped to | its programme. 
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Bat, though the doctrine was never directly questioned, 
measures were often poet which appeared to its advocates 
inconsistent with it. It was a nal, rather than a political, 
quarrel which separated the igs from the Democrats; but it 
naturally es that the former, when they came to act as a 
party, paid respect than their opponents to the distinctive 

ine which was the basis of the Democratic creed. And, 
though American parties have often wandered from their proper 
principles, and even for a time sides and measures, yet, 
as a rule, the Federalists, Whigs, and Republicans have favoured 
measures tending to extend the central authority, and to propagate 
the idea of an American nationality; while the Democrats have, 
in the interest of State-rights, opposed them. Thus the Democrats 
have been the adversaries of “internal improvements ”—roads, 
canals, railroads, docks, &c.— made at the expense, and under 
the direction, of the Federal Government, of a national bank, and 
of protective tariffs. They have urged that all these things were 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Constitution, that the former 
gave dangerous influence and powers of corruption to the Execu- 
tive, and that the latter amounted to the imposition of tribute on 
the agricultural and planting, for the sole benefit of the manufac- 
turing, States. It is impossible to follow an American political 
controversy of any kind without tracing in it the influence of the 
Federal Constitution, and of its diverse interpretations. The ar- 
guments all savour of the State-rights doctrine, and are at first 
often scarcely intelligible to a reader imbued with English notions, 
and apt to look on the Americans asa “nation” inhabiting a 
common country. 

The history of American politics, from the election of Jefferson 
to that of Lincoln, is a his of Democratic successes. The 
Federalists first, and then the Whigs, succumbed to the power and 
popularity of their opponents, and ceased to exist as a political 
organization. The National Bank was compelled to wind up its 
business. sme, arte He fell under the control of the several 
States. The Protectionist interest of the North-east struggled 
longer and more successfully. It required a threat of armed re- 
sistance on the of South Carolina, and the manifestation of a 
decided sympathy with her cause on the of other Southern 
States, to obtain a modification of the obnoxious system ; and to the 
last a considerable tribute was levied on the South and West for 
lvyanian iron- 
masters, and the shipping of Boston and New York. Still, this 
was due rather to Democratic defections than to any power 

by Whigs or Republicans; and, had the remained 
united and true to its principles, there can be little doubt that free 
twade must ultimately have triumphed. 

But the questions arising out of the conflicting interests and 
passions of slavery and free labour gave rise to fatal divisions 
among the State-rights party themselves, The first serious con- 
test that took place regarded the admission of the State of 
Missouri, which Thad established slavery within its borders. In 
this contest the division of parties was sectional. Nearly every 
Southern politician voted for the admission ; CE ae majority of 
Northern men opposed it. The dispute was y compromised. 
Maine — till then a part of Massachusetts — was erected into a 
Free State, and slavery was re in all the omg ceded by 
France which lay north of the southern boundary of Missoun, 
that State herself retaining it. Here the claim of States to settle 
their internal affairs as they ome ony was strongly controverted by 
the anti-Slavery party, but for the last time. In accepting the 
compromise, the President seems to have considered that the 
prohibition of slavery applied only while the Territorial status sub- 
sisted, and that a State north of the boundary fixed on might, in 
settling its constitution, establish slavery if it pleased. The con- 
verse right in States south of the line was clearly recognised in 
the case of California, which entered the Union as a Free State. 
‘The annexation of Texas, and the disposition of the territory con- 
quered from Mexico, again gave rise to sectional contests, in which 
the North was arrayed against the South. It was not till 1856 
that the Southern doctrine was fully adopted by the Democratic 
party, and the right of every State to enter the Union on acquiring 
the requisite population—with or without slavery, as its con- 
stitution should prescribe—made part of the party “ platform.” 
And when this was done, the indignation of the North gave the 
Republican party a majority in the free States. Buchanan was the 
first President who owed his seat to the Southern vote, being 
op by a majority at the North. 

ithin the next four years the Democratic party was broken 
up—Douglas and most of the Northern Democrats advocating the 
doctrine of “squatter sovereignty,” which left to the people of 
each Territory the right of deciding on their own institutions; 
while the Southerners, regarding the Territories as the common 
of the States, asserted the right of each citizen to hold 
in erritories, till they should become a such property as 
was recognised by the laws of his own State. It is obvious that 
these are two ite interpretations of the State-rights doctrine, 
each consistent with the extreme view of State-sovereignty, an 
each limiting as far as possible the authority of the Federal 
Government. In at that time, no party in the Union dis- 
puted the doctrine. Republicans and Democrats alike admitted 
the full sovereignty of the States, and the extremists on each side 
went xe | beyond the Constitution. The Abolitionists asserted 
the right of Northern States to nullify the Fugitive Slave Law; 
the ultra-Southern party talked wild nonsense about the right of 
carrying slaves into Free States. Both alternately threatened 


Republicans welcomed it, justified it, and deprecated the idea of 
us, during eighty years of peace, the theory‘of State-sove- 
reignty had reached the Tallest and clearest Preeem ment consistent 
with any real Union. It was natural that this should beso. In 
time of peace, the citizen had nothing to remind him in a prac- 
tical manner of his allegiance to any other authority than that of his 
State. The Federal Government never came into contact with the 
mass of the people. The merchant paid his dues to its officers at 
the Custom House ; and questions of Customs law, of Admiralty, of 
maritime affairs, of constitutional theory, came under the jurisdic- 
tion of Federal Courts. But these things in no way touched the 
daily life of the citizens in general. The citizen paid direct taxes 
to his State; he served in the militia under State authority ; he 
sued a debtor, or claimed an estate, or prosecuted a criminal in the 
State courts, and no appeal lay from them to any but the 
Supreme Court of the same State. If he signed a petition for a 
convict’s pardon, it was addressed to the Governor of the State. 
The State police protected him; the State Legislature ruled him ; 
the State had over him the power of life and death. State laws 
ted his marriage, his power of bequest, his rights over his 
wife, his children, his servants, and his property. How could he 
fail to learn from such a system the lesson that his allegiance 
was due primarily to the State—that his sword, his land, his life 
were to be held at her di P 
War dispelled these ideas. Even in the South, the Con- 
federate Government, founded on the sovereignty of the States, 
was charged with grave infractions of State-rights. In an in- 
vaded country, ing a desperate war for existence, it could 
not be otherwise. In the North, the usurpations of the central 
wer have been carried much further. For four years the people 
_ lived not so much under State, as under Federal, government. 
By Federal authority they have been taxed as they were never 
taxed before. Federal authority established recruiting offices 
in every town, and levied conscriptions on the whole country. 
Federal agents interfered in all public affairs. Federal officers 
arrested judges on the be and legislators: in the Capitol. 
Federal authority suspended the habeas , sent citizens to 
prison without trial, controlled State elections, and exercised a 
supreme gy over State Governments. For four years every 
man held his life, liberty, and property at the pleasure of the 
Federal Executive. The States have Bon proved powerless to 
punish or poet they have lost the and confidence of the 
pea le; while the Federal Government has compelled their obedience 
y its energy, and their admiration by its success. The principle 
ot Federal supremacy is identified with a great victory; that 
of State sovereignty with an unsuccessful but most obstinate 
rebellion. Cons mye the tone of popular feeling and 
opinion is’ altogether chan Rights for which every State 
would in 1860 have fought to the death are now simply 
obsolete. Powers which no one would have dreamt, four 
years ago, of attributing to the Federal Government may now be 
exercised without question. Sherman’s proposal to restore the 
constitutional rights of the States as they stood before secession 
was denounced as t treason; the most high-handed usurpa- 
tions of the Federal Executive were and are applauded by men 
who were not long since devout constitutionalixts It is clear 
that no popular scruples about legality, no regard for constitutional 
principles or State privileges, need restrain the President from 
carrying out the-reconstruction of the Union in any way that he 
may prefer. 


EXORCISING THE SABBATH. 


WHEN some future history of opinion comes to be written, 
the thinker will find nothing harder to understand than the 
obstinacy of Sabbatarianism. Of all decaying beliefs this seems 
the most difficult for the British mind finally to discard. There is 
no longer any strong conviction that witches ride on broomsti 

or that an old woman, by looking with evil eye upon cows an 
sheep, can afflict them with the murrain. We have ceased to 
think it a crime which the law should sternly repress to lend 
money for as high interest as the borrower thinks it worth his 
while to pay for the use of our money. Nobody believes that, if a 
ruler is tyrannical, cruel, and unjust, it is wrong for his subjects 
to de him; or, if a man holds different political views from his 
bet weet that then it is right for his neighbours to clap him in 
prison, or slit his nose, or cut his ears off. The idea of the worship of 
poverty and mortification of the body being particularly agreeable 
in the sight of God has died out. There are various ways of ex- 
plaining how the world has shaken off these and other notions which 
at one time or another have stood in the way of human happiness. 
One knows that the same process, whatever it was, which made men 
give up the belief that extreme age and extreme ugliness are cer- 
tain signs of possession by the devil, or that five per cent. per 
annum is the natural boun of interest set up by God and 
nature, will still continue to work upon the too numerous misbeliefs 
which survive. Only it works so dreadfully slowly. We feel as 
if there ought to be a slightly closer a between the vitality 
of error and the ordinary length of human life. If false doctrines 
were only limited, like the age of man, to threescore years and 
ten, the world would be a much more comfortable place for those 
who hate false doctrines. The ferocious enthusiasm for the 
“Sabbath” which amounts to systematic terrorism in one portion 
at least of Great Britain is one of those injurious misbeliefs upon 


secession ; and when it actually took place, many of the extreme 


which the exploding process no doubt does work, but with a tardi- 
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Set forth in a Daye history, all this is very simple and 
very easy to follow, and we seem to discern at a glance how 


probability is no objection to it. And, omg a that others whose 
views in most points they respect highly abr iven the folly 
e 


prescribed in one of the Ten Commandments. Every argument 
that can be gathered from the history of the Church, as well as 
from the authentic written records of the new dispensation, is dead 
rainst the assumption that the Fourth Commandment enjoins 
Sabbath observance in the arbitrary Calvinistic interpretation of 
it. The case is so strong that it is scarcely possible to pretend to 
balance conflicting ents. There is no single argument in 
favour of the Calvinistic view about Sunday, except the assertion 
that it was held by Calvin, which it was not. Anyhow, the argumen- 
tum ab homine, the appeal to the authority of a Geneyese Pope, is the 
last thing to which a Scotch Churchman, or an English Dissenter or 
Low Churchman, could well resort. In the second place, the incon- 
sistency of Sabbatarianism with the more fundamental principles 
which its advocates profess to hold is pretty plain. The rigidly 
formal observance of a deadly gloomy and dismal day is strangely 
made the chief test of a man’s faith in a religion which is hostile 
to all formalism, and which everywhere breathes a joyous and 
free spirit. ; 
However, here as everywhere else, the force of argument and 
the repugnance to logical inconsistency must tell in course of time. 
We know the finger is moving steadily round the clock-face, 
though to the eye it seems absolutely stationary. And now and 
then our faith is rewarded by the glimpse of a bit of clear and 
undoubted pose. The evil spirit occasionally shows little 
symptoms of yielding to the exorcising process. The three trains, 
for instance, which ran each way last Sunday between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow are a satisfactory and encouraging proof that the 
exorcisms of argument and common sense go for something after 
all, Not the least significant feature of the .affair was the fact 
that some of the passengers by these Sabbath-breaking trains 
actually came from short distances into Edinburgh for .ze purpose 
of going to church. It may thus dawn upon the Scotch mind that 
® man may get into a railway carriage on a Sunday without neces- 
sarily being a drunkard and a debauchee. He may carry his bible 
and hymn-book, and not a bottle of Old Tom, in his pocket. The 
“apostate Railway Company” was literally the means of bringing 
people in from se gag Bemenp to “ divine worship.” The loco- 
motives betrayed a better sense of religion than the Scotch 
parsons, for they returned good for evil, and, in answer to the re- 
vilings which their desecrating whistle had called down, only 
brought fresh disciples to the revilers. We suspect, however, 
that the people who were brought to church by this un- 
hallowed conveyance came to their “ worship” with fear and 
trembling, not altogether of a devotional kind. Everybody pays 
the penalty for being more enlightened than the great majority 
of his neighbours, Only the unusually strong-minded can defy 
with fortitude and perseverance the ignorant prejudices of those 
by whom they are surrounded. A man who goes to church by 
train is clearly doing evil that good may come, and, if he should 
a to be detected, will surely be liable to be “ dealt faithfully 
ith” by his reasonable and gentle pastor. We have not for- 
gotten the beautiful dictum of one Dr. Buchanan, delivered at a 
recent Synod of some sort. “We could not,” he said, “ willingly 
allow Church privileges to a thief or to an unclean person, or to 
any one who was a notorious breaker of the other commandments 
of the Decalogue.” Notorious ssors of these command- 
ments must not be allowed to “share in the privileges of the 
House of God. ‘Well, then, if the Sabbath be one of God’s com- 
mandments, we must deal with it in the same manner.” That is, 
anybody who travels, or in any other way tries to make life plea- 
sant to himself, on Sundays, must be ranked in religious, if not 
legal, classification along with thieves, idolaters, adulterers, and 
murde and must be excommunicated and cut off from the 
congregation. All those, therefore, who came to Edinburgh by 
railway from short distances, for the purpose of enjoying Chure 
privileges, ought, if they could have been detected, to have found 
the church doors sternly shut in their faces. This is the exquisitely 
charitable and sweet interpretation — by some of the Scotch cl 
upon the injunction to compel people to come in. According to 
Scotch religiouscode, you are more of a reprobate and a criminal if you 
go to church by train than if you stay quietly at home in a village 


where there is no church, and soak ourself in whisky the whole 


of the “blessed Sabbath.” A pious Scot, apparently not an official 
pastor, but a very excellent amateur, no doubt expressed the views 
of his spiritual teachers when he shricked out at the Parliamentary 
train, “ There they go to hell at a penny a mile!” 

There is something almost ludicrous in the pains which are taken 
to assure us that the 
released fiends—that their appearance was re ble, and their 
demeanour quiet and orderly. It is repeatedly declared that their 
appearance and behaviour were just as respectable as if it had been 
any mere week-day. But in Scotland these assurances are by no 
means gratuitous. Sabbath-breaking is, in that favoured land, the 
synonym for all that is vile and abominable; and no doubt the 
truly pious ara in Edinburgh fully expected to have their 
cause strengthened by me | all the blackguardism of the city 
largely developed at the railway station. London experience 
has shown very clearly that the blackguard section of the 
population is just that which least cares to go into the country 
on a Sunday. They much prefer fuddling themselves in the pot- 
houses of the town; and this is perhaps one of the points in 
which their observance of the gabba falls so much lower 
than that which is said to prevail among the citizens of 
Glasgow. The former get noisy and coarse over their Sunda 
drinking, while the latter conduct their boozings with the blin 
religiously pulled down, and with a strict re to decorum. An 
artisan who can afford to treat himself and his wife to a Sunday 
trip can scarcely belong to the ruffianly portion of the people. The 
drunkards and ruffians don’t save money enough for sensible 
diversions of this sort, and, if they did, there is no kind of diversion 
which would appear tamer or he attractive to them than an 
excursion among green fields or a visit to museums and botanical 
Se The promoters of the “ Free Sundays” at the Crystal 
-alace unnecessarily weaken their =— and pay an undeserved 
deference to their opponents, by laying too much stress on the 
good behaviour of the people who avail themselves of them. Did 
anybody expect them to behave riotously, or to make the gardens 
a scene of debauchery? Still it may be confessed that, though 
we are not by any means so bad as they are in Scotland, 
there is a good deal of timidity and scrupulosity about the 
propriety of letting people make Sunday a day of real rest 
an rege ‘or instance, one London newspaper main- 
tains that to allow the working-classes any means of recrea- 
tion on a Sunday is a shameful outrage upon the admirable 
middle-class who pay the rates and employ the operatives. These 
excellent persons “value their Sunday; they would not have it 
broken up into din and glare; they would not walk home from 
church or chapel amid theatre-going throngs,” &c. &c. After all, 
the outspoken malignity of Dr. Buchanan is preferable to such 
stuff as this. First, there is no talk of theatre-going throngs; 
and, in the second place, if there were, the middle-classes have no 
more claim to have the streets kept clear for them than the 
working-classes. Then, on the other side, we have a certain 
Mr. Baxter Langley haranguing the Sunday League to the effect 
that the Sunday question is intimately connected with the enfran- 
chisement of the people. It would be hard to think of anything 
more utterly fatal to the objects of those who wish to see Sunday 
made a day of rest in the true sense than to identify the cause 
with anything like a political question. If the Sunday question 
is to be made a stalking-horse for demagogic nobodies, we cannot 
reasonably look for any improvement in public opinion on the 
subject for a very long time to come. That the loudest professing 
champions of the working-man, in the press and elsewhere, are 
really his worst enemies, is a truth that will perhaps be recognised 
before the championship has had time to do much harm. 


A GLIMPSE AT WESTPHALIAN CITIES. 


T is a happy moment for the real traveller, as distinguished 
I from the a tourist, when he fairly feels himself out ef the 
reach of his own countrymen. The real enjoyment and the real 
benefit of travel do not begin as long as you are in a region 
frequented by Englishmen, where you are liable to see English 
faces, to be spoken to in the English tongue, and to be half amused 
and half provoked at more or less successful attempts at adaptation 
to English ways. Till all this is left behind—English faces, 
English talk, and above all, English prices—one is not fairly in 
foreign parts. It is pleasant to feel oneself thrown on one’s own 


resources, to live with the natives and as the natives, and to have . 


to get on as one can with the real language of the country. A 
town thoroughly infested by tourists loses its own nationality 
without getting any other in exchange. And the thought is none 
the less true use it is somewhat selfish, that objects of the 
highest interest lose half their charm when all the world has seen 
them as well as oneself. 

It is unpleasant for the lover of German history to find that he 
is not fairly established on the old brother soil tili he has leit the 
ancient capital of Germany behind him. 


Urbs Aquensis, urbs regalis, 
Sedes regni principalis, 
Summa Regum curia, 
is now, alas, ——— in the hands of the tourists. Its name 
has been so thoroughly exchan speech Gir 
French corruption that it is with the sort of pleasure with which 
one clings to som of which one is likely to be deprived that 


ethi 
one sees true German Aachen written up at the station and 


passengers did not behave like so many 
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. smoothly and surely error and folly fade away in the world. 
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when we find Charles as thoroughly dismembered out of reverence 
as ever Simon was out of spite; we go through the proper 
ceremonies with the skull and the sceptre, we admire the 
gorgeous gifts of this and that later Cassar; but we find that 
the common tongue of them all is forbidden. Speak to your 
guide in what we suppose is his own mother speech, and, if 
you get an answer at all, it comes in your own English, 
or, worse still, in the tongue of the enemy. Your very inn, 
wesc rut is the “ Grand Monarque,” and you have a creeping 
oubt whether the Great Monarch spoken of may not be the 
Bourbon destroyer rather than the Imperial founder. You look 
twice to the roof of the minster to be quite sure whether the bird 
which crowns its ridge is really the true eagle of Cesar and not 
some bastard fowl of Bismark or Bonaparte. We turn away, 
we leave the relics of the hero in the hands of the Philistines, and 
ss on to regions as yet uninvaded by summer tourists, and where 
is image in stone, in glass, in silver, still looks down on us 
through a long line of noble churches, whose very existence— 
perhaps the very names of the cities where they are found—is 
almost unknown even to professed antiquaries and historians. 

We plunge then into true and unmixed Germany, into the old 
“ved land” of Westphalia, and visit a group of ancient towns, 
once free pitted: or independent principalities, but which 
have now so strangely adopted the name of a set of heathen 
savages by the Baltic. It is almost stranger and more jarring on 
our historical associations to find Aachen and Paderborn cities of 
Prussia than to find Marseilles and Lyons cities of France. But 
the fall is far from really being so great. Prussia may some day be 
swallowed up in Germany, or may even itself grow into Germany, 
and, under either a German Kingdom or a real German Confedera- 
tion, the days of Otto and Henry and Frederick may again return. 
A German city, if it has not kept so much as a Swiss city, has by 
no means lost so much as a French one. The cities which were 
subject to small Princes and Bishops have probably gained in every- 
thing except in being deprived of the mere rank of capitals. e 
free cities have lost a freedom which we all must regret, but which 
only a very few of the greatest had any chance of retaining. A system 
of free towns and districts, like Switzerland, is quite different from an 
occasional free town scattered here and there among the dominions 
of princes far more powerful than themselves. The independent 
commonwealth of Hamburg is as likely to retain its independence 
as any other State which exists only by the sufferance of its neigh- 
bours, but independent commonwealths of Dortmund and Soest 
could hardly hope to drag on a separate life during the practical 
nineteenth century. Indeed we picture to ourselves some irreve- 
rent lips pet comge, and what Dortevunl and Soest are. If so, 
we will do our best to satisfy their not unreasonable curiosity. 

Dortmund and Soest are two of the defunct Hanse Towns, 
once independent members of the great league of German com- 
mercial cities, which have now sunk to the position of provincial 
towns in the Prussian province of Westphalia. Both are highly 
interesting places, but Soest is by far the more interesting of the 
two. Dortmund derives its chief fame from its having been a 
principal seat of the Vehmgericht ; it contains not afew objects well 
worthy the traveller’s examination, but it has not its whole history 
written on its stones in the way that Soest has. Soest retains its 
old walls—as Dortmund does also, thovgh less strikingly—with 
walks and trees, not only, as in so many other towns, occupyin 
their site, but planted on the walls themselves, which, wi 
their outer ditch, are nearly perfect. You thus walk round a vast 
space, looking down upon all that comes within the circumference 
of the old rampart. The size of the rampart, and the multitude of 
towers and spires which rise from within it, bear ample witness to 
what Soest was, while witnesses no less plain tell us clearly what 
Soest is. The walls contain the modern town and a great deal 
besides. If you leave the central parts of the town, which still seem 
fairly thriving, you are likely to lose yourself in a labyrinth of 
rustic lanes, gardens, orchards, and detached houses, great and 
small, long before you reach the wall itself. Some of the more 
distant of the many churches of Soest seem far more like the 
churches of detached villages than as if they belonged to a 
town, or even to its suburbs. The place which it reminds one 
most of in England is Winchelsea. There, too, you see town- 
gates and walls with a considerable extent of country and a 
gentleman’s house and park within them. But Winchelsea is 
rather a case of a town which was laid out on too great a scale 
and therefore never was finished. It is clear that only a small 

of the space within the walls was ever covered with houses, 
and the church, begun on a magnificent scale, remains unfinished, 
like Merton Chapel and Milton Abbey. Winchelsea, moreover, 
is now a mere village, while Soest still remains a town, and 
though it has shrunk up far within its ancient limits, it shows no 
signs of further decay in the part which is still inhabited. The 
history is a speaking one. Soest was once an independent com- 
monwealth, a free city of the Empire, a member, and one of the 
most flourishing members, of the great Hanseatic League. As 
such, it no doubt filled up all the space within its walls—walls 


commonwealth against an invading Archbishop of Kéln. As such, 
it had wealth to rear its many, and some of them splendid, 
churches. As such, it was rich, powerful, and free. But com- 
merce has turned away into other channels, the age of free cities 
has passed away, and Soest, the provincial town of Prussian West- 
phalia, is like a man who, after rising from a long illness, finds the 
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3 civil and domestic architecture Soest has less to show 
than some of the other towns of this part of Germany. The 
Rath-haus is large, but it is a poor structure of late date 
very inferior, not only to such a glorious pile as that of 
Brunswick, but to the much smaller one of Dortmund, which 
retains, though much disfigured, & handsome front of the thir- 
teenth century, with some peculiarities in detail. There are 
not many really fine houses, such as abound*at Brunswick and 
Hildesheim, but most of them are picturesque enough, black and 
white half-timbered houses, exactly like those which are so 
common in Staffordshire and the neighbouring counties, But, if 
Soest Rath-haus is nothing very great in itself, it forms part of a 
noble group, standing close to the two magnificent churches of St. 
Peter and St. Patroclus, two buildings placed singularly near 
together. The apse of St. Peter does not touch the west front of 
St. Patroclus, and that is as much as one can say. Who the 
Homeric-sounding saint who presides over Soest Minster may 
have been, we do not undertake to say offhand, but it is a goodly 
temple in which he is quartered. The single massive western 
tower, rising in all that stern grandeur which is peculiar to 
Romanesque art, is one of the most majestic that we ever saw, 
and forms a striking contrast with the slender tower of St. 
Peter's, part of which, however, is of much the same date as itself. 
St. Patroclus is, in fact, a nearly untouched Romanesque minster, 
containing two dates and two markedly different varieties of its 
own style, but with very little alteration of later times. The 
western part, the later, is especially worthy of study. It is a 

example of that sort of constructive western ery which 
is found in several of the Romanesque churches of the district ; 
here the tower is over it, and the pillars beneath it have almost the 
appearance of a crypt. One = with a strange base, formed of x 
monster, a sort of crocodile, looks almost like an antique column 
used up again. But the Romanesque of this district is often 
wonderfully classical, and it is not safe to be hasty in such in- 
ferences. ‘lhe most remarkable thing, however, about St. Patroclus 
is that the system appears again west of the tower and outside of 
the church, in the form of a western portico. We will not 
attempt technically to describe the other churches. All will 
interest the antiquary; the general observer will perhaps be most 
taken with that called the Wiesenkirche, a light and lofty structure 
in the German Gothic, with tall, slender pillars and rich stained 
glass, but sadly nesting in length, and therefore in proportion. 

Dortmund has four churches, all of which merit notice on some 
ground or other. For St. Peter’s, though very poor and unin- 
teresting as a building, contains an object of which the richest 
minster might be proud, in the splendid triptych—we believe that 
is the technical name—over its high altar. The carved and gilded 
tigures are magnificent and in wonderful preservation. Indeed, it 
is remarkable how many objects of this sort the Lutheran 
churches preserve. They have neither been destroyed as idolatrous, 
as in England and Switzerland, nor made to give way to hideous 
Louis Quatorze affairs, as in France. Indeed, the German 
churches of both religions are far richer in what we may call 
antiquities than those of England and France ; they have, in fact, 
never been subjected to the same general havoc. ‘The reliquaries 
of some of the Catholic churches are wonderfully rich. Another 
remarkable class of objects is to be found in the splendid bronze 
fonts, a kind of thing almost unknown in England, though we 
have several curious ones in lead. 

The tower of St. Mary’s Church in Dortmund is worthy of notice 
as a contribution to the history of Romanesque and of the distinc- 
tion between its primitive and its later form. The tower is clearly 
akin to what in England is called Anglo-Saxon ; that is, the early 
form of Romanesque imitated from Italian models and common to 
all Europe before each country developed its own peculiar variety. 
But, while in England the primitive Romanesque was violently 
dispossessed by the introduction of a en style, the Norman, in 
Germany the Lae Romanesque was developed out of the earlier; 
so that traces of the primitive style — for instance, the double 
| splay of the windows —are continued in German Romanesque till 

uite the late days of the style, and effectually distinguish it from 
the style of our contemporary Norman buildings. 

Between Soest and Paderborn lies the little town of Lippstadt, 
containing three churches, all of which bear upon this question, 
while the largest, that of St. Mary, is worth notice on other grounds 
also. But this tower and that of another church near the railway 
station are palpably akin to Earls Barton. ‘The smaller one, 
though seemingly tampered with in the thirteenth century, ig 
almost more so than the greater. Reaching Paderborn, the 

igantic western tower of the cathedral shows the same primitive 
Season in another form ; it is attributed, with every proba- 
bility, to a date early in the eleventh century. The strips, vertical 
and horizontal, so marked at Earls Barton and at Lippstadt, are 
here wanting, but the masonry is of the very rudest, without so 
much as ashlar quoins, looking almost more like a rock than a 
building of human hands. It is honeycombed with windows of the 


I | primitive style, but otherwise it can hardly be said to have any 
which, in those days, effectually defended the freedom of the | 


architectural features at all. Yet it is striking and grand in its 
own barbaric fashion, and it is a great pity that it has not been 
allowed to keep its original point, but has been made to receive 
an ugly top in modern times. 

Paderborn is another very interesting city, if only as a contrast 
to Soest. Both have fallen from their ancient greatness, and both 
retain enough to show of what a difierent kind the greatness of 
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each was. Soest was a city of merchants, Paderborn was a ci 

of priests. Soest, with its many churches, must have had a fair 
allowance of priests ; but at Paderborn there seems to have been 
hardly anything but priests. There is certainly a handsome 
cinque-cento Rath-haus—or should we say only Stadthaus?—to 
proclaim that laymen did exist in Paderborn, but the predominance 
of the Church is visible at every step. While Svest, in short, 
was a free Hanse Town, Paderborn was the capital of an eccle- 
siastical principality. Almost more striking than its medieval 
remains are the signs of‘ the Catholic reaction of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Paderborn was a sort of Catholic ow in 
a region mainly Protestant. It befitted its Prince Bishops, then, to 
—_ all the means that could be had for the defence of the 


‘aith and the suppression of heresy. Objects, therefore, which we 


do not see in Soest, where the majority is Protestant, or even in 
Catholic Aachen, are prominent in propagandist Paderborn. The 
tower of the Jesuits’ College is one- of the chief features in a 

eral view of the city, and its church, built (as well as that of the 
Observant Franciscans) by Bishop Ferdinand the Second, late in the 
seventeenth century, is a fine building in its own way, and is remark- 
able as, even at that late date, retaining distinct traces of Gothic 
feeling. The whole town is full of smaller foundations of one sort 
and another, mostly of late date, and looking very like Oxford 
Halls. It must not, however, be thought that Paderborn is 
lacking in medieval attractions. The cathedral is a remarkable 
building, mostly of the German Gothic, but retaining a small 
partion of the end of the twelfth century, and some appendages in 
pure Romanesque. Near it is another church called the Kaukarche, 
with a purely Romanesque interior, and to the north of it is a 
wonderful gem of the style, St. Bartholomew’s Chapel, built by 
Bishop Meinwere in 1009, said to be by Greek artists. Bishop 
Meinwercis the famous bishop who read about “ mulis et mulabus 
tuis,” the true account of whose doings may be found in Dr. 


. Maitland’s Dark Ages. The work is clearly Byzantine, something 


utterly different from the local work of the A chapel at 
Soest, St. Nicholas, is probably imitated from this at Paderborn ; 
but it altogether lacks the splendid capitals which probably no 
contemporary artist in Western Europe could have produced, 
while a bit of entablature over each reveals still more distinctly the 
work of men to whom classical art was still familiar. The church 
of St. Peter and St. Andrew, with its cloister and with the 
a a grouping of a round and a square tower, should also be 
noticed. 

But Paderborn and its neighbourhood have attractions of 
a higher interest still. Not far off the traveller's eyes are regaled 
by the unusual sight of hills. Those hills, so German antiquarians 
tell us, are the site of the Teutoburg forest. There Arminius 
overthrew Varus and secured the freedom of our race. Had that 
fight ~ 7 otherwise, or had Germany, at a later time, freely 
yielded to the arms of Drusus or Germanicus, where should we 

now, and what would be our speech and our institutions ? 


FOOLISH PHILANTHROPY. 


ie is not surprising that the disclosures made in the case of the 
wretched woman Winsor should have given rise to an agita- 
tion on the subject of infanticide, and the best means of discouraging 
so horrible a crime. An exposure of this stamp never fails to 
lead to agitation. Whether the agitation walle leads to any- 
thing else in its turn is quite a different question. If a seamstress 
dies of overwork, and the case accidentally comes before the 
public notice, then, for at least a fortnight, the papers teem 
with eloquently denunciatory leading articles and ingenious letters 
from correspondents, containing a score of panaceas for the evils 
incident to dressmaking. People ought either to make their own 
clothes, or to wear clothes of a simple kind which need no 
making; those who attend Royal drawing-rooms and the festivi- 
ties of the great ought only to countenance apparel of Quaker 
sobriety ; and public institutions and joint-stock companies ought 
to be formed for the efficient execution of all the national sewing. 
There is no end to the artificial devices by which the seamstress 
may be saved, or to the bitterness and wrath of the invectives 
by which well-to-do ms are assailed for refusing to adopt 
such devices. But then one knows that it all comes to nothing. 
The public conscience is soon put to rest. With a rapidity 
truly remarkable, people get quite easy about their seam- 
stresses. The letters and the leading articles, and perhaj 

a public meeting or two, have relieved our outraged feelings in the 
most amply satisfactory manner imaginable. The horror excited 


“by Mother Winsor’s detestable crimes has gone through the ordi- 


stages. The articles rebuking the rich for their selfishness 
pas to the sorrows of the poor have been duly written. 
The fine language about the children of sin, and their ill-used 
mothers who are not wives, has had the due effect; that is, it has 
given a tremendous feeling of enthusiasm for five or ten minutes 
to the half-educated, and afforded a dismal diversion to the 
educated. And finally, a public meeting has been held, so that 
now the subject has been thoroughly handled in the regular fashion, 
and we 8 probably hear no more about it. The meeting, it 
must be allowed, was not quite so successful as it might have been. 
The inconvenient presence of ladies prevented the chief speaker 
from laying before the public a budget of startling facts which 
might have strung us up to the proper pitch fur action. . Still the 
promoter of the meeting might have a that his hearers 
would not be confined to one sex. Some ladies always make a 
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point of attending any meeting of this sort. Infanticide is almost 
as attractive a subject to such eager beings as the doings of 
monks and nuns. Nothing that belongs to man do they 
think other than their own. They deem it right, and a matter 
of conscience, to take an interest in every social question. If 
the question promises any “ disclosures” or “revelations,” their 
interest becomes downnght overwhelming and_ irrepressible. 
However, in the present instance they were disappointed, through 
the absurdly mistaken delicacy of the person on whom they had 
relied for their entertainment. He contented himself with in- 
forming them that “he had seen young children thrown to feed 
igs in India.” And then, after inflaming the curiosity of his 
isteners by the assertion that “a worse state of things existed 
in London,” he ee interesting and eminently promising 
branch of his subject, use he could not tell all he knew before 
ladies. We are —_ sure that, if he had paid them the compli- 
ment of asking their permission, his lips would have been untied 
most promptly. Squeamishness of this sort is wholly misplaced 
on such momentous occasions. That the presence of ladies should 
put a stop to lively anecdotes is, we believe, one of those “ rights ” 
which the most enthusiastic advocates of the grand female cause 
have not the least desire to press. On this occasion, however, 
their rights in such matters were strictly pet and even it 
the case had been otherwise, it is not clear any lady present 
would have had very much to complain of. 

The principal speaker, and apparently the promoter of the 
whole affair, was a Dr. Clarke, whose chief title to remedy the 
social evils of this country seems to consist in the fact that for 
five-and-twenty years he had been absent from it. He is 
evidently a man whose astounding fixity of purpose is only 
equalled by the disinterestedness of his motives. He comes home 
from India on leave, and, without why or wherefore, applies 
himself incontinently to the not very attractive subject of 
the wrongs of illegitimate children. He inserted an adver- 
tisement in the papers asking _—- to co-operate with him, and 
in answer to it received upw: of a thousand letters, “many 
of which were sympathizing and earnest, but some attacked him 
furiously.” This meeting was the result. The helpless way in 
which it came to an end, without a single resolution havi mn 
passed or a single suggestion exhaustively considered, by no 
means daunted the philanthropic Dr. Clarke, whose last words were 
expressive of his intention to “ devote the remainder of his leave to 
this matter before his return to India.” That such energy should 
have survived twenty-five years’ residence in a hot climate is a 
phenomenon of human life decidedly worth remarking. Still 
more wonderful, however, is the scheme by which this worthy 
gentleman expects to abolish infanticide. Dissatisfied with all 
the other suggestions that have been made, Dr. Clarke insists 
that women would cease to murder their babies if they were 
forced yb ns to register their own pregnancy two or three 
months before they expected to be delivered. It is not al 
ther clear whether this delightful rule is to extend to married 
as well as unmarried women. To be a perfect security, of 
course, it ought to apply to mothers with their “ marriage 
lines ” in their pockets, as fully as to mothers who have not this 
good fortune. Unless they are very shamefully belied, husbands 
and wives among the poverty-stricken classes, and even higher 
in the social scale, in greater numbers than it is pleasant to 
think of, conspire against the lives of the wretched little beings 
who are a greater burden than their small earnings can support. 
But, whether restricted or unrestricted in its scope, this most truly 
delicate and practical suggestion is equally ang of our admira- 
tion. ‘True, one does not see how it could stop the trade of such 
a wretch as Winsor. Her victims had all been registered after 
they were born; and what superior etlicacy could we expect from 
a registration before birth ? Besides, if a woman chooses to run 
the risk of concealing birth, why should she refuse the risk of 
hiding conception? Discovery would be no more certain in one 
case than in the other, for in most of the cases of infanticide that 
come into the -courts—among servant girls, fur example—the 
mistress of the house is found to have been quite unaware of her 
servant's condition. And, supposing it could be shown to be 
capable of answering its end, how could so preposterous a 
scheme be got to work? A woman might register her 
pregnancy, but it does not need an experienced and skilful 
accoucheur to prove that it would be very hard to punish 
every woman who, after cy, could not in due time produce 
a living boy or girl to the satisfaction of the policeman of the 

r 


district.» Or Dr. Clarke would suggest the appointment of 
Government ” Sto, who should keep a careful eye on the 
doings of all the registered ladies in the country, and whose certi- 


ficate should be the only protection to the happy mother against a 
charge of destroying an infant which, asa matter of fact, may never 
have existed at all. Suppose Queen Mary, of bloody memory, in 
one of her constant fancies that she was with child, had regi 

tered herself, would the nation have been justified, when nothing 
came of the registration, in suspecting its sovereign of infanti- 
cide? The funniest thing about Dr. Clarke is that he could see 
no objection to his notion except that it was “un-Knglish,” or at 
least “some of his hearers might think so.” Un-English is an 
uncommonly mild epithet to give to a measure which would not 
in the least answer the end for which it is designed, which would 
not work even if its theory were perfect, and which in any case 
would involve all sorts of disgusting aud indelicate processes. 
One of the sympathizers with the general object of the meeting 
“advised Dr. Clarke not to come forward witu a proposal for the 
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istration of ancy, for that would cause a spirit of opposi- 
tion.” We pa to fear that it However, 
it is a comfort to find that Dr. Clarke is not “wedded to his own 
lans.”” At any rate, even if he were to change his mind and 
me vmndied to them, there would be no risk of such a union 
leading to any results that would call for registration. 
Until recently, he tells us, this wonderfully clear-headed phi- 
lanthropist had been in favour of foundling hospitals with re- 
volving boxes, into which anybody might put a too inopportune or 
expensive baby. A great many thoughtless people who are not 
philanthropists ma: heard talking the same nonsense. It is 
not unlikely that a bountiful supply of such revolving boxes would 
be an effective check on infanticide. Most mothers with incon- 
venient babes would find it less troublesome, as well as rather 
more congenial to their tender maternal sentiments, to put them 
into a revolving box, ring a bell, and run away, than to lie upon 
them or smother them with a bolster, or pay a Mother Winsor for 
discharging the friendly office. There would at all events be less 
risk about the former process. But even a man who is not what 
ignorant and stupid people call a hard-hearted political economist 
may see that this pleasant remedy for infanticide would speedily 
produce a much worse state of things than that which it was 
meant to cure. As nature does not put any distinctive mark on a 
child who happens to have been born out of lawful wedlock, there 
would be no certainty that any given inmate of the box was what, 
for the purpose of the h ~~ it ought to be. People might marry 
as improvidently as they tik , and have as many children as they 
liked, in the comfortable consciousness that there was a revolving 
box within a mile or two of their house. A hospital so undis- 
criminating as this would be a downright invitation not only to 
illicit connections, but to marriages allowed by law while forbidden 
by every consideration of prudence and duty. As Bentham 
said, with reference to an asylum for the reception of penitent 
harlots, ‘Is not the hospital at Chelsea an encouragement to 
soldiers, and that at Greenwich to sailors?” The establishment 
of a Foundling Hospital which opened its doors to every child 
that was left there, without asking questions, would be as per- 
nicious a step as the most inveterate philanthropist and enemy 
of all social improvement could desire us to take. The frightful 
demoralization of the wretched mother who kills her illegiti- 
mate child is the worst part of the evil of infanticide; but 
even this is not more fundamentally destructive of the well-being 
of society than the demoralization which comes of every man 
thinking that he may honestly be the means of bringing as many 
=, — likes into = world. The doctrine which, 
above others, it is mtly necessary to spread abroad is 
that to produce is about of social 
sins, inasmuch as it lies at the root of some of the worst of the 
other social sins of our time. We can scarcely move a step in 
social inquiry in any direction without being confronted by the 
— question. To plant foundling hospitals is to inculcate 
indirectly, but not the less distinctly on that account, the wrong 
view on this subject. There is a great deal to be said in favour of 
the various propositions for increasi 


ninety years since, murdered Captain Cook in a chance mélée, is a 
remarkable fact, but it is a fact which ought to provoke nothing 
but unmixed goodwill towards a younger brother in the great 
family of nations. 

The re Spc ne of these Sandwich Islanders has now come 
to us in the unaccredited but attractive form of a young widowed 
lady, who does not yet number thirty summers, but who has already 
been a Queen consort and the mother of an heir apparent, and now 
is neither. All who have met her unite in describing Queen 
Emma as a person endowed with very remarkable gifts. No one 
who had read her history could have been unprepared to meet a 
character of great goodness and gentleness. But goodness and 
gentleness, we are thankful to believe, are not yet lost among the 
Intricate mazes of the most artificial modern society, and are 
compatible with widely different degrees of social experience. What 
no one was quite — for in a traveller suddenly, and for the 
first time, tran from a quiet group of Pacific islands into 
the vortex of Euro life, was that even and well-devel 
balance of high qualities in which nature and position combine 
to produce that rare creature, the real dame—the inde- 

ignity and simplicity, of personal grace mental tact, whi 
constitutes true eet. te Besides, she has been brought to our 
shores by no idle passion for novelty and amusement, but with 
the twofold object of raising sympathy for her aa among their 
most powerful and best-trusted allies, and of herself gaining in- 
struction and material assistance which, on her return, she 
can elevate and enrich her countryfolk. 

From the course which Queen Emma has hitherto adopted we 
gather that her mission is shaping itself into two distinct but 
compatible forms of usefulness. As a woman, she is le | 
with hearty and disinterested zeal for the evangelization 
the Sandwich Islanders; as a queen, she has at heart the 
maintenance of their political independence, and their general 
elevation in the scale of morality, comfort, and civilization. 
Those who are conversant with the incidents of Church of 

land missions must have come across a prelate called the 
Bishop of Honolulu, the capital of the Sandwich Islands. This 
see came about as follows. On the one hand, Christianity had 
been offered to the mirth-loving, light-hearted, but luxurious 
islanders, in the sentimental edition of the faith — by 
modern French Romanists. On the other hand, the Hawaiians had 
been ordered to swallow and to enjoy the gospel according to the 
Pilgrim Fathers, made as grim and as repulsive as New England 
fanaticism could succeed in making it—a gospel in which dancing 
and flowers were anathema maranatha by the side of the grossest 
sins. The late King felt that neither edition of the Christian faith 
quite suited his peo le, and that neither looked quite genuine 
when tried by the New Testament; while the English Church 
contained the germs of a system which might be modified and 
developed so as to meet the temper of the p.m and to avoid 


the responsibility of the | have been con 


the extremes of Popery and Puritanism. He had neither the power 
nor the wish to set up an Anglican Establishment, for this would 
to the Constitution of Hawaii. But he had the 


father of an illegitimate child, and it is probable that before long | right, moral and constitutional, just as much as any of his sub- 


the questions connected with the law \of seduction, illegitimacy, 
and so on, may be re-opened. But even a diminution of the 


present comparative impunity of the father would scarcely affectin On those who may charge him with there 


jects, of instituting an Anglican community, of conforming to it 
imself, and of offering his subjects the — of doing the same. 
y multiplying religious 


any degree the evil of infanticide, while it’would stimulate, to | divisions must rest the proof that Popery is not too sensuous, 
a horrible extent, those preventiv a which are only a little and Yankee congregationalism not too tyrannical and bitter, for 


less criminal before the law than infanticide. The whole matteris 
not one that can be settled at a public meeting by an excited 


argo It has a good many sides, and nothing could be | 


more mischievous than to take any practical step without care- 
fully looking all round it. 


THE QUEEN OF HAWAII. 


HE attentive readers of the miscellaneous paragraphs of 
newspapers during the last two months have no doubt been 
frequently startled by observing how our public instructors have 
chronicled the movements of a sovereign not hitherto known to 
the compilers of Court Circulars. The royal personage referred 
to is sometimes ee in the vernacular as Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands, and sometimes, more sonorously and more offi- 
cially, Queen of Hawaii. Many, no doubt, have been puzzled at 
this unusual item of intelligence, and some may have been 
visited with passing misgivings as to the — of a sovereign 
whose un-European appellation seemed to the mysterious 
potentates so dear to those hangers-on of society whose claim to 
the title of gentlefolks is as ambiguous as that of their protégés to 
royal honours. It is, accordingly, but simple justice to a national 
guest to say at once and plainly that there is nothing questionable 
about the status accorded to Queen Emma of Hawaii. She is 
the widow of a king who governed in European fashion a civilized 


and Christian community occupying a geogra hical position of | King is not beating about the bush to s 
and w 


conspicuous importance to this country, 
terms of diplomatic intercourse with 


| 


such a race as the Sandwich Islanders. For our own part, we 
do not think either of these systems likely permanently to counter- 
act the evils—evils for which Europeans are deeply nsible— 
which are the drawback of their civilization, and which are de- 
populating the islands; and, as we hold this opinion, we wish well 
to the experiment which, in spite of the death of its young 
— and of his child-heir, is being so faithfully carried out 
by his widow, and by his brother and successor. 


Naturally, the furtherance of this aim, and in icular the 
construction of the Church which her husband planned as his 
memorial, are important nal objects of Queen Emma’s journey. 


But it possesses, as we have said, other characteristics of a more 
general nature to which we chiefly desire to direct attention. Of 
these, the most important is one which is at the same time the 
least tangible and formal—the creation in the English mind of a 
due sense of the value of there being a Hawaiian monarchy. It 
is how well to know that Providence has ted the Sandwich 
Islands just at the midway of that magnificent commerce which 
steam and modern enterprize have created in the wide Pacific, 
with the most commodious harbours, and a soil capable of pro- 
ducing a great abundance of the materials of subsistence. tt is 
something more to realize the fact that these Sandwich Islands, 
governed by a native d which has always shown itself 
peculiarly friendly to England, are one thing, and that the Sand- 
wich Islands gobbled up by omnivorous Yankeedom, or by any 
other Power, would be quite another thing. The wine of their 
a cession; we are 


o was on regular | not likely to accept the islands, and the natives are still less 
gland and with other old | likely to cede them. A boisterous English captain, once upon a 


Powers of the earth. Moreover, her visit here is made with the | time which to them is ancient history, annexed them for a few 
warm approbation both of her brother-in-law, the present King, | weeks, and then had to unannex them with ludicrous haste. 


and of 


that she made her voyage 
uld represent the wild people w 


Legislature, which voted the funds for the object, | Neither do we the Sandwich Islanders the bad compliment 
as being one of great national interest. Nor must it be fengotton ' of att 


sing that they have any notion of resting in increased 


in a British frigate kindly placed at her | confidence under the shadow of the stro worded promise 
disposal by the Queen herself. That the Royal mage f of that | of Foreign Office support, moral or materi 
remote kingdom sho 0, some ' Russell could compose. Queen Emma is not an ambassador, 
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and so our most timid Pe 
tion” when they hear her name announced. Her task is but 


to let England appreciate that there is one indigenous State, 


of civilized standing and of great commercial advantage to British 
commerce, which really does love the Union Jack better than the 
Stars and Stripes, although much nearer to the latter, and much 
frequented by the citizens of the great Republic. Viewed in 
this a the preservation of the Hawaiian race is the best 
material guarantee against adverse colonization. Here, however, 
is the weak point of the story. The Hawaiian race does 
not increase, but the reverse.. The reason is obvious; the pre- 
valent vices of the people are of a sensual, and not a bloody, 
character. Hence the phenomenon, which would otherwise 
have been inexplicable, of the adoption of European habits syn- 
chronizing with the diminution of the race. The only remed 
is the old and simple one of educating the Hawaiian gir 
in habits of self-restraint to which they are too much strangers. 
For this object the Queen seeks the co-operation of devoted 
Englishwomen, while appealing to the sympathies of the English 
people for a work which recommends itself to them, not only as 
one chapter of the great world-long combat of good with evil, 
but as practically important to them so far as it tends to check the 
wasting away of a race whose existence is of material advantage 
to English interests. Heartily, then, do we wish success to this 
gentle pioneer of religion, civilization, and morality, who has 
sought our hospitality in the pursuit of her blessed errand. 


BREECH-LOADING MUSKETS. 


bee established superiority of a breech-loading arm for 
military, no less than sporting, purposes is no longer a matter 
of question, and it has for some time been determined that the 
British soldier is sooner or later to carry a rifle which shall put 


him at least on a level, in his powers of destruction, with the best- 


armed troops of the Prussian or any other service. As was antici- 


ee the decision in fayour of the adoption of some form of | 


reech-loading rifle left an immense amount of work to be done in 
order to ascertain the most serviceable pattern, and to determine 
whether the expense of an entirely new armament could be 
escaped by the conversion of the large stock of Enfield rifles now 
in store. The Report of the Committee Faery to investigate 
these matters leaves the result still open, though it confirms very 
strongly the opinion already arrived at of the necessity of an imme- 
diate + te Ha of the breech-loading system. Happily, there appears 
to be no such pees h for perfecting the armament of our 
troops as would justify pene ike precipitate action; but as no 
one can predict what demands may be made at short notice upon our 
army, it is important that no unnecessary time be lost in putting 
their weapons into the most effective condition. It is obvious 
that a large present saving would be effected by converting the 
existing pad 4 of arms, instead of at once undertaking the more 
formidable business of supplying an equivalent store of entirely 
new weapons; and, accordingly, the first inquiry entered upon 
was as to the feasibility of converting the ordinary Enfield into 
a breech-loader without impairing its efficiency or ve | 
any very heavy outlay. With this view, proposals were invi 
for such conversion, subject to two conditions—one that the cost 
should not exceed 17. per rifle, and the other that the con- 
verted musket should shoot as well as it did before. The 
alacrity of the trade was sufficient to produce as many as fifty 
which were weeded out by a preliminary examination until 
only eight remained to be tested, of which two at least were 
American inventions. To each inventor six Enfield muskets, pre- 
viously tested for soundness and accuracy of shooting, were de- 
livered for conversion ; but of the eight systems, two broke down 
from defects in the ammunition, another was too late for the trial, 
and the experiments were limited to five plans, four of which were 
adapted to the use of a common percussion-cap, and one only was 
for a cartridge carrying its own ignition. This last was the 
invention of Mr. Snider, the others being the well-known sys- 
tems of Westley Richards, Storm, Green, and Wilson. On some 
former competitions it was found, to the surprise of all who 
had interested themselves in the subject, that the self-igniting 
cartridges showed very little superiority in rapidity to those 
which required the use of a percussion-cap; but the careful trials 
of the Ordnance Committee have shown how delusive these re- 
sults were. It seems that competitors had trained themselves 
carefully for such contests, and had been able, by laying out their 
cartridges and caps ready to their hands, almost to neutralize the 
advantage of the speedier process. The same result was observed 
in the first series of trials before the Ordnance Committee, the 
difference in speed between Snider's rifle and the most rapid of 
the competing weapons being only six seconds in twenty rounds. 
All of them got through their allowance of ammunition in 
from two to afk minutes, while the muzzle-loading Enfield 
occupied just about twice as much time in doing the same amount 
of work. But this experiment was far from bringing out the 
real merits of the different arms. A soldier in the field cannot 
have a neat row of cartridges and percussion-caps placed on a 
table ready to his hand, and the only test of any value was to 
make the men load from their pouches, as they would do on 
service. This entirely changed the conditions of the contest. 
The Snider rifle, with its self-igniting cartridge, was almost as 
id as before, accomplishing the twenty rounds in about two and 
o half minutes. The average of the other breech-loaders was more 


liticians need. not cry “ non-interven- ' than four minutes, while the service-weapon 


uired upwards of 
_ seven minutes for the same performance. The broad conclusions 
of the Committee are, that a common breech-loader will work 
twice as fast, and one with a self-igniting cartridge three times as 
| fast, as the service-weapon; and the inference is obvious, that 
| the new pattern arm ought to be, not only a breech-loader, 
| but one with which the di process of fumbling for a 
| percussion: may be altogether got rid of. It was unfortunate 
| that the Snider mfle was the only one constructed on this prin- 
| ciple, and still more so that it fell so far short of the required 
_ accuracy of shooting as to preclude the possibility of its accept- 
| ance in its present form. Either in consequence of injury caused 
| by the converting process, or of some defect in the ammunition 
| selected by the inventors, none of the rifles tested (with the ex- 
| ception of the Westley Richards) satisfied the conditions of 
, equalling the accuracy of the unconverted barrel. Other defects 
, not less serious, and particularly the weakening of the stock in 
_ the requisite alterations, were fatal to most of the arms tested, 
| though the Storm rifle was tolerably free from faults, with the 
_ exception of the one grand defect of requiring a percussion-cap. 
Under these circumstances, it was obviously impossible for the 
| Committee to recommend the acceptance of any of the patterns 
tested; and they have prom | taken the best course by suggest- 
_ ing that a thousand rifles should be converted by Mr. Snider as an 
| experiment, with such improvements as it is hoped will remedy 
the defective shooting which at present is fatal to his plan. 
Before, however, deciding on the final acceptance or rejection of 
any scheme of conversion on a large scale, it would be well to 
institute a fresh series of experiments, limited to rifles carrying self- 
igniting cartridges, among which class there has, as it turns out, been 
no competition at all. It is evident, however, that the Committee 
have almost made up their minds against any extensive conversion of 
the existing stock of weapons. The main consideration in favour 
of this course is no doubt that of economy ; but unless the efficiency 
secured will be such as to obviate the necessity of an entirely new 
supply in the course of a few years, it is doubtful whether anything 
would be gained, even in a pecuniary sense, by paying 1/. now for 
the conversion of a rifle, in order to put off for a short time an in- 
evitable expenditure of three or four times the amount. The first 
consideration, after all, must be efficiency ; and even if a converted 
arm should be produced, equal in all respects to the old Enfield, it 
, would still fall far short of the accuracy attainable by the adoption 
of an entirely new pattern of smaller bore and quicker twist. 
Another incidental advantage of making a change to a smaller 
calibre is the increased supply of ammunition which the soldier 
would be able to carry. It is of no use being able to fire 
fast if the only effect is to leave the soldier, after a short 
skirmish, without a cartridge in his pouch. The regulation sixty 
rounds might be fired with the new arm in seven or eight 
minutes, and though it would perhaps be practicable to keep 
up the supply of ammunition by special arrangements for the 
P ose, it would be an immense gain to reduce the weight and 
of the cartridge, and proportionally increase the allowance for 
each man. At the time when the Enfield pattern was settled, a 
strong prejudice existed in favour of 7 bullets, and it was 
made a sme non that the new should weigh about 
as much as that which old Brown Bess was in the habit of 
scattering broadcast throughout space. There would seem, 
however, to be very little gained by increasing the bore of a 
musket. A man with a small hole through him may perhaps 
recover, when a man drilled through with a bigger aperture 
would die; but in either case an enemy ceases to be formidable 
when a bullet has pierced him; and a small-bore breech-loading 
rifle would be practically as serviceable as, and much more 
accurate and handy than, a converted Enfield. It is just possible 
that some additional difficulty might be experienced in the use of 
that formidable projectile, the Metford shell, with which a rifleman 
could blow up an ammunition waggon as soon as it comes into 
sight. Probably this would not prove an insuperable obstacle, 
and, upon the whole, it is difficult to resist what is obviously the 
opinion of the Committee, that sooner or later the arm of the 
ritish soldier will be a small-bore rifle, loaded at the breech, with a 
self-igniting cartridge. _ If this be so, it may be good thrift to set 
to work at once upon the real problem, without wasting mone 
(under the pretence of economy) in providing makeshifts which 
will never give satisfaction, and must themselves be very speedil 
replaced by a really effective weapon. The best arm which 
science can devise and money can produce is not too good for an 
army like ours; and, though it may be well to ascertain how a 
tolerable substitute may be rapidly turned out in case of emer- 
gency, the Committee are no Moubt right in their conviction that 
no alteration will be lasting or satisfactory which sacrifices efficiency 
for the sake of a temporary saving. ~~ 


THE OXFORD POLL-BOOK, 1865. 
University of Oxford has published its Poll-book of the 
recent election. We purpose taking a review of the facts 
with which this record of the most memorable struggle of the 
or 1865 presents us. Some of these are striking, and shall be 
id before our readers without any political comment. We 
merely premise that the machinery of voting-papers, now for the 
first time used, accounts for the unusually large proportion of this 
highly sporadic constituency being polled which is shown by the 
figures. And we will add, that probably in no election which has 
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ever taken place in our time were personal feelings more largel 
mixed up with political reasons. Perhaps never before were suc 
influences at work to split up and drive to opposite sides men 
who usually act in concert, or to draw to the same side men who 
usuaily are op . 

Sir William Heathcote was to a great extent a neutral in the 
contest, his supporters coalescing, though, as will be seen, in 
unequal proportions, with those of the rival candidates — Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Hardy. The first figures which we shall 
quote are those of the totals of votes for each of the three, 
whether given in the “split” form or in the “plumper.” They: 
are as follows :— 

Gladstone. Heathcote. Hardy. 
1,725 3,238 1,904 
On soelysing the columns, we find that of the 1,725 votes claimed 
for Mr. Gladstone no less than 415 were plumpers, leaving 1,310 
votes split between him and Sir W. Heathcote. Of the votes for 
Mr. Hardy, total 1,904, only 11 were plumpers, leaving 1,893 
votes split between him and Sir W. Heathcote. Of plumpers for 
Sir William himself, 30 are enumerated; and, strange to say, 
unless it be a misprint, 2 votes are recorded as split between 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. Gladstone. In order to call attention to these 
in case of error, we will mention the names—they are those of 
Mr. W. N. T. Marsh of Oriel, and Dr. T. F. Crosse of Exeter. 
The table of votes as given will accordingly stand as follows :— 


1,310 1,893 2 415 30 11 3,661 
This total of 3,661 shows the number of voters who exer- 
cised their suffrage out of a constituency of a little over 
4,000. It is rare to find a local constituency, whether of 
borough or county, polling 60 per cent. of its voters; and when 
we allow for the numbers of those who were sick, imbecile, or 
beyond the seas of Britain (in which latter case the voting 
paper was not valid), and when we allow, again, for some votes 
on either side which may have miscarried through the novelty 
of the machinery, we shall find that a very small margin is 
left for those who deliberately held aloof. The voting-paper, it 
will be remembered, incorporated a certificate from some justice 
of the peace, acting for a definite limited locality, that the voter 
was personally known to him, and that the paper was signed in 
his presence within those local limits; and it also specified some 
person or persons in the iene | to whose care the voting-paper 
was consigned by the voter for delivery at the poll. A flaw in any 
one of the rather minute requirements of the form would invalidate it. 
And although the election, re as it did over five days, gave 
time enough to amend the flaw if the — were posted early in 
its course, yet a mistake towards the end might have been di i- 
cult to rectify ; and even one at the beginning might have been 

remedy, if, as is frequently the case at the season of the year 
when the election took place, the voter were anxious to escape 
over sea on a vacation tour, and had taken his tourist’s excursion- 
ticket at once on despatching his voting-paper. 

The most surprising fact of the whole, next to the votes said to 
have been split between Gladstone and Hard , is the small number 
of those who voted od for Sir W. Heathcote. Had the question at 
issue tended less forcibly to ar par men to opposite sides, a pro- 

rtionably larger number would certainly have been found here. 
The number, 30, of those who so voted is less than the hundred- 
and-twentieth part of the total of votes given, and, by its smallness, 
it inversely measures the intensity of the mutually divergent 
forces which actually operated. And we may combine with this 
view of the fewness of the voters for Heathcote, pure and simple, 
the (if possible) more significant fewness, although not numerically 
ascertainable, of those who, not being hindered by accident or in- 
capacity, did not vote at all. And we infer from this that there 
was no neutral residue in reserve worth speaking of, con- 
sisting of “safe” and immoveable minds. It would seem that 
the members of the University threw themselves, on the whole, 
heart and soul into the contest, and that many who on ordinary 
occasions keep aloof came forward on this occasion. Nor can it 
be said that the compendious method of voting through the Post 
Office wholly accounts for this. The filling up of the paper in due 
form, “first catching” your justice, was far from being a wholly 
otiose performance, and must poe have cost most men a 
larger amount of trouble than it does to vote in person in a borough, 
an haps, in many cases, in a county. In further illustration of 
the interest taken in the contest should be mentioned the fact that 
668 votes, or nearly one-fifth of the total polled, were given in 

rson, notwithstanding the possible accommodation of the Post 
Dilice. This would be a very significant fraction in Term time, 
when Oxford is naturally full, but is far more so in the month of 
July, when the natural tendency is towards a vacuum. Probably 
nine-tenths of those who gave these personal votes, or over 600, 
either came up or mee up on for the election. ~ 

In pursuing the analysis into the Colleges and Halls, we cannot 
do better than present our readers with a copy of the last page of 
the Poll-book itself. From this it will appear that in three Col- 
fo awe All Souls, and Jesus—the numbers polled for 
G and Hardy respectively were exactly equal, being 
in the first-named 63, in the second 41, and in the last 42 
for each. In another, Exeter— which sent, next to Christ 
Church, the largest number of votes to the poll — they were very 
nearly balanced, being 164 to 156, giving thus a majority of 8 for 
Gladstone. In eight Colleges, and in the two smallest Halls, New 
[nn and St. Alban’s, the majority was in favour of Gladstone; 


while again in 8 Colleges, including Christ Church, whose number 
in every column is considerably the 1 t, and in the two larger 
Halls, Magdalen and St. Edmund’s, majority was for Hardy. 
The page in question is as follows :— 
Gladstone. Heathcote. Hardy. 
76 


University I 141 
Merton a 63 97 4 
Exeter ° 164 297 15 
Oriel . 161 1 
NewCollege . . 104 Pd 
Magdalen . Stee 133 I 
2 
62 7 39 
Christ Church . 206 4 291 
Trinity . I 103 
nn 3 206 144 
Pembroke 112 76 
29 19 
Magdalen Hall 139 95 
NewInn Hall . . . . 5 7 
5 ° 
St.Edmund Hall . . 39 27 
1725 3238 1904 


We have already stated the total of voters at this election as 
3,661. The corresponding total in 1859 was 1910; and in 1847, 
we believe, within afew units of the same number. The numbers 
polled by Mr. Hardy alone, being 1,904, all but equalled the total 
of those previous occasions ; and the contrivance of voting-papers 
has not quite doubled the number of electors who tendered their 
votes. At those two previous elections, however, every vote was 
necessarily given in person; and since the voters in person this 
year amounted to 668, we see that not quite three times that 
number were brought to the poll when a vote could only be 
tendered by personal appearance. 

To pass from the consideration of the voters in the gross to 
those who, by official connection with the University or with 
some College or Hall in it, are entitled to distinct enumeration, we 
find that of the Heads of Houses an equal number voted on the one 
side for Heathcote and Gladstone, and on the other for Heathcote 
and Hardy—namely, 11 for each. But of these 11 on the former 
side, 8 were Heads of Colleges and 3 Heads of Halls ; on the latter, 
10 were Heads of Colleges and 1 the Head of a Hall. A single Head, 
moreover, plumped for Gladstone, and a single Head for Heathcote. 
Of the Professors and Readers, 21, including one who, being the 
Head of a College, has been already reckoned, voted for Heathcote 
and Gladstone, and 10, similarly including one previously reckoned 
in the same capacity, voted for Heathcote and a whilst 2 of 
the Professoriate body plumped for Gladstone. Of the Proctors, 
1 voted for Heathcote and Gladstone, 1 plumped for Gladstone. 
The Public Orator was for Heathcote and Hardy; so was 
the University Registrar; and the Keeper of the Archives voted 
for Heathcote and Gladstone. We miss among the votes of the 
Professors those of the Professor of Ecclesiastical History and of 
the Professor of Poetry; and we do not find the Professor of 
Experimental Philosophy duly noted by the title of his office, 
although we believe we recognise his name. On the other hand, 
the names of two prelates, the Bishops of Oxford and Durham, are 
conspicuous by their presence among those of electors of burgesses 
for the Lower House. They both voted for Heathcote and Glad- 
stone. There is no doubt that, if the election turned on a scrutiny, 
these two votes would be among the first struck off, in accordance 
with a standing order of the House of Commons regarding their 
privileges. 

Among the members of Congregation who voted, one hundred 
and eighty-five in number—deducting, as having been previously 
enumerated, the Heads of Houses, Professors, and University 
officials—78 voted for Heathcote and Gladstone, 66 for Heathcote 
and Hardy, while 36 plumped for Gladstone and § for Hardy. 
That is to say, whereas the plumpers for Gladstone among the 
gross total were barely one-fourth of the whole number who 
supported him, among the members of Congregation they 
amounted to nearly one-half. We only remark on this that 
Mr. Gladstone held the ground, while his opponent was in 
the position of a challenger—a circumstance which probably had 
some weight in concentrating a number of supporters round him 
individually. At the same time it is also probuble that many of this 
number may have determined, on grounds wholly distinct from the 

uestion of his relation to this particular struggle, that they would 
single him out for support. And we rather incline to this opinion 
from remarking that the same fact was conspicuous in the election of 
1847, when, the candidates being Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Round, the voters for the last-named hardly ever plumped, 
but split their votes between him and the first, while for Mr. 
Gladstone there was a similar proportion of sympathetic plumpers. 
The election of 1859—being simply a contest between two rival 
candidates, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Chandos—offered necessarily 
no occasion for splitting. 

Amongst the Colleges which yielded a Gladstonian majority, the 
votes in one, Exeter, were, as we have seen, very closely nced ; 
while in another, Wadham, they are much more nearly in 

uilibrium than in any other of this class. The Colleges which 
yielded the largest majority against Mr, Gladstone were his own 
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house, Christ Church, and St. John’s, which gave respectively for 
Gladstone 206 and 83, and for Hardy 291 and 144; while the 
greatest proportion of voters in his favour was found in Corpus, in 
which stone obtained 62 votes and Hardy 39. It seems 
a while to remark further on the analysis of the votes 
according to Colleges. There is, however, one statement which 
does not rest on the authority of the poll-book, but which we be- 
lieve may be —— as genuine—namely, that among the younger 
constituents who came flocking in on the “degree-days” in the 
last month or two previous to the election, to take their respec- 
tive degrees entitling them to vote on this occasion, there was a 
majority in favour of the candidate ultimately elected; there 
being 38 per cent. in favour of Gladstone and about 62 per cent. 
in favour of Hardy. The preponderance of 40 or 50 votes thus 
gained is of course not enough to account for the majority, 
which was 79) but, as an- element, it contributed to produce 
that result. On the other hand, the preponderance of support 
among the official members of the University—excluding the Heads, 
which were, as we have seen, very closely balanced—was strongly 
in favour of Mr. Gladstone. The significance of these facts we 
= our readers to determine ; it suflices for us to have pointed 
them out, 


REVIEWS. 


DE MAISTRE ON THE POPE.* 


p* MAISTRE was ype s the ablest and most conspicuous 
of that strange and small class of writers who, being men 
of great ability, have a genuine intellectual sympathy with the 
losing side. ith less unction and passion, and with a far wider 
experience of practical life, he closely resembled Dr. Newman. 
Their styles are exceedingly similar. They both write as well- 
bred men talk, and 7 ye their works a singular union of 
elegance and power. Each, too, possesses great a power of 
a certain sort—the power of making assertions which look con- 
sistent, and asking people to believe them because they look con- 
sistent, irrespectively of the evidence by which they are mnie. 
There are, however, great distinctions between them. De Maistre 
is infinitely more confident and less sceptical than Dr. Newman. 
He never seems to have felt those genuine doubts as to the truth 
of the fundamental parts of his creed which form a kind of back- 
aa all the more impressive because it is so indistinct, to all 
. Newman’s opinions, The background in De Maistre’s mind is 
filled up, not by doubt, but by a strange mysticism which occa- 
sionally finds vent in contemptuous denunciations of all common 
opinions upon the strength of some profound and, as it would 
seem, almost incommunicable truths locked up in his own breast. 
“ Bon sens,” used in a sense analogous in some degree to that 
in which Reid spoke of “ common sense,” and the “ traditions ” 
of the human race, are to De Maistre what mysteries are to 
Dr. Newman. When Dr. Newman finds himself pushed by 
a difficulty, he always gets out of it by telling you that 
there are insuperable ditliculties in everything. “A mystery 
more or less, what does it matter?” en De Maistre 
finds himself in the same situation, he becomes dithyrambic, 
and begins to talk of some universal tradition about sacrifice 
or expiation, or to assert that the strictest scientific methods 
produce such and such mysterious results, of which the doctrine 
attacked is only the theological equivalent. The most striking 
difference between them, however, is no doubt the difference 
between the student and the man of the world. Dr. Newman 
always writes from the point of view of a man who has passed 
his life amongst books. He gives his readers the impression that 
he has never looked face to face upon his fellow-creatures, and 
seen with his own eyes what sort of things really weigh with 
them in the real business of life, and what sort of things are good 
only for students, and for them only when they have actually 
fixed their minds on their books. His most characteristic writings 
uce upon a man of the world the effect of an unpleasant 
Seam By a great effort to place yourself at the author's point 
of view and to sympathize with him, you can arrive at feel- 
ing a certain sort of fascination for a short time; but you have 
a to move, and the whole thing drops off so completely that it 
is difficult to understand how it could ever have affected you at 
all. With De Maistre it is otherwise. His arguments are never 
fine-spun or cloister-like. They are the natural expression and 
defence of the opinions of a man who lived, and felt, and played 
a conspicuous part in the active affairs of life. Even the dash 
of mystical enthusiasm which runs through all his works has 
a genuine tone about it. It expresses the real feelings with 
which an eager warm-hearted man looked upon practical affairs 
of the greatest interest. For instance, his doctrine about expia- 
tion, sacrifice, and the like, is not merely a history dug out of old 
books, and made to look a little more or less difficult by com- 
paring it with other things of the same sort obtained in a similar 
manner ; it is the genuine expression of the sentiments by which 
he consoled himself for the storms of the French Revolution, 
which would otherwise have appeared to him a sort of end of the 
moral and religious world. 
On a former occasion we made some observations on the prin- 
cipal speculative work of this remarkable man—the Soirées de Sv. 
Petersbourg. His book Du Pape et de 0 Eglise Gallicane is more 


* Du Pape, suivi de 0 Eglise Gallicane dans son rapport avec le Souveruin 
Pontife. Par le Comte Joseph de Maistre. 


definite, less mystical, and of far greater historical importance; for 
there can be no doubt that the ideas which it ee | and to the 
— of which it largely contributed, have exercised immense in- 
uence on the modern history of France, and, through France, on the 
history and fortunes of Europe in general. There is every reason 
to believe that the history of their influence, and of the changes 
which it will eg in European affairs, is as yet only in its 
infancy. Perhaps the worst and least philosophical of Lord 
Macaulay’s essays is the one on Ranke’s History of the Popes, which 
develops at great length, and, as it appears to us at least, with 
much exaggeration both of phrase and of feeling, the well-known 
ox that the claims of the Church of Rome are founded on 
imposture and destined to immortality. The famous New Zea- 
lander passage which occurs in this essay is an excellent specimen 
of its general character—of the gaudiness of its colouring, and of the 
unsubstantial, indiscriminating way in which views all but contra- 
dictory to each other are thrown into immediate juxtaposition, 
without the least effort to explain the difficulties which their 


juxtaposition suggests. A sincere Roman Catholic might have | 


written one half of the essay; a sincere Protestant (and Lord 
Macaulay was not merely a sincere, but a hearty and zealous, Pro- 
testant) might have written the other. A sincere lover of truth, 
capable of a justice to each side, might have written both, but 
such a man would hardly have been contented to leave the two halves 
of his work staring at each other without pointing out the solution 
which harmonized the apparently discordant facts. Lord Macaulay 
was both a sincere lover of truth, and a man quite capable of attain- 
ing it, and of describing what he had attained ; but when he wrote 
that essay he was not in one of his philosophical moods. We 
have referred to it because that half which is favourable to the 
Roman Catholics gives a good idea of the character of De Maistre’s 
work Du Pape. It is an energetic and most skilful effort on the 
part of perhaps the ablest and most devoted Roman Catholic 
writer of the day (the book was first published in 1817) to play 
once more the game which at severul other critical periods of its 
history had been played by the Romish Church, and which con- 
sists in drawing still tighter round those who remain in its com- 
muunion the bonds which, before some great catastrophe, had included 
a larger number of ye The general settlement which took 

lace at the Treaty of Vienna gave the absolute sovereigns of 

urope, and especially the Pope, a far better position than they 
could have been in the habit of expecting for the twenty-three 
preceding years. De Maistre’s book is intended to give the Pope 
a position even better than he had before, as regarded his fellow 
sovereigns in general, and in particular as regarded the King of 
France. He thought—and events have proved how shrewd his 
judgment was—that the changes made by the revolution in all 
matters spiritual and temporal might be used in such a manner 
as entirely to wean the French clergy from their old allegiance to 
the nation, and to lead them to regard themselves as the subjects, 
in all ecclesiastical matters, of the Pope alone. In order to pro- 
mote this object, he first develops, after his fashion, the meaning 
of the doctrine of Papal infallibility, and he then denounces in a 
series of chapters—some of them very brilliant and striking— 
the different antagonistic views which have prevailed amongst 
Christians, especially those of the Protestants, the Greek Church, 
and, above all, those of the Jansenists, and of the advo- 
— of the Gallican Liberties as embodied in the four articles of 
1682. 
The general theory of infallibility, according to De Maistre, 
differs a good deal from the = notion of it as understood 
by Protestants. He expresses his view of the subject in the first 
few lines of the book, of which all the rest is nothing more than 
a development. He says:— 

Theological truths are only general truths manifested and rendered divine, 
in the sphere of religion, in such a way that not one can be attacked without 
attacking a law of the world. Infallibility in the spiritual order, and sove- 
reignty in the temporal order, are perfectly synonymous words. Both 
express that supreme power which rules over all the rest, from which all the 
a are derived, which governs and is not governed, which judges and is net 
uc 

. Tice we say that the Church is infallible, we,do not demand for it, it is 
very essential to observe, any particular privilege ; we demand only that it 
should enjoy the right common to all possible sovereignties, which all act of 
necessity as if infallible, for every government is absolute, and from the 
moment that it can be ain the pretence of error and injustice it 
exists no longer. 

ee oe different forms no doubt. It does not speak at Constan- 
tinople as at London, but when it has spoken in the one place or the other 
the bill is without appeal as well as the fetfa. 

It is the same with the Church. In one manner or another it must be 
governed like every other Otherwise be 
no more tion, whole, or . yovernmen erefore, is 
by its nature infallible, that is to ny abestate, ~ ise it will govern nu 
more. 

The government of the Church being, then, absolute and infal- 
lible, gua government, what sort of government is it to bet 
There are only three forms of government—republican, aristo- 
cratic, and monarchical. The Christian Church cannot be a 
republic, because in that case unity would be destroyed. If 
the Presbyterian theory were true, the creed ought to 
run, “I believe in the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church,” not 
in “One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” “To maintain 
that a crowd of independent Churches form one universal Church 
is to maintain, in other terms, that all the political goveruments 
of Europe form one universal government.” The Christian 
Church cannot be an aristocracy, because no body claims such a 
position. It is therefore, by way of exclusion, a monarchy ; and, if 


' 80, the Pope is obviously the monarch, and, gud monarch, he 
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the doctrine under the pontificate of Julius II. By way of answer 
” he sets up 
the whole doctrine of ahlagas py in nearly the same words as 


aan Sees both of good sense and philosophy, which is 
involv 


of w 


oy between the question how Fenelon was to be dealt 
with if he refused to submit to the Papal censure and withdraw 
such of his opinions as had been condemned, and the question 
how the Bishop of Natal was to be evicted from his bishopric. 
Much curious information on these and on some other points—for 
instance on the Greek Church—is to be got out of De Maistre. 
We have indicated a few of the leading points of this very 
remarkable book, and we will, in conclusion, make a few observa- 
tions on one or two of them. De Maistre’s leading principle, as we 
remarked on a former occasion, is identical with that of Hobbes, 
though we think he carries it out far less consistently. Admit 
that infallibility is identical with sovereignty, and it is difficult 
to avoid the dilemma either that the Pope must be soverei 
of the whole world, or that the civil governments must all be 
popes. The Pope never even claimed universal sovereignty, 
and De Maistre expressly repudiates such a claim. On the other 
hand, no one ever made higher claims on behalf of “ legitimate ” 
kings. Hence the practical result of his doctrines would be 
= Hobbism without the excuses which may be made for Hobbes. 
hoever wishes to be convinced of this would do well to read the 
eighteenth chapter of the first book. Under a good deal of confi- 
dence, not to say bluster, it shows an utter incapacity to deal with 
the question how, upon his theory, the Pope falls short of being a 
universal monarch. In answer to the question supposed to be 
asked by others than Roman Catholics, “ What is to stop the 
Pope?” he says—“ All canons, laws, national customs, sove- 
reignties, great tribunals, national assemblies, prescriptions, remon- 
strances, negotiations, duty, fear, prudence, and above all, opinion, 
the queen of the world.” Savage Landor had a Jesuit Latin poem 
which contained an address to the different Papist sovereigns 
of the sixteenth century, asking them why the did not put down 
Protestantism. “Cur non” conquer England; “Cur non” put 
down Holland, &c. He wrote on the margin, “Cur non? Quia 
non potuistis.” In the same way, De Maistre might have put his 
long answer into one word. What is to stop the Pope >—Resistance. 
This one word overthrows his whole theory. Apart from this, it 
is obvious that he merely juggles with words, and indeed upon 
examination the whole argument resolves itself into a petitio prin- 
cipi. It 7S course, open to any one to use words in any sense 
he pleases ; but it is plain matter of fact that, whatever De Maistre 


may choose to say, no two ideas can be more perfectly distinct 
than those of superior force, or supremacy, and incapacity of error, 
or infallibility. Any man who is stronger than I may force me not 
to deny what he says; that is, he may threaten me with every 
consequence in his power if I do. But it does not follow that 
what he says is true; and if the strength be increased in 
imagination to any degree whatever, even to the point of omni- 
potence in the way of inflicting punishment, there is no necessary 
connection between this and the truth of the opinions so pro- 
tected. The sovereign Legislature of this country is supreme, 
but De Maistre himself would hardly assert infallibility of 
it in any sense in which Protestants would care to deny it 
of the Pope. That the Pope is infallible in his own Church, in 
the sense of being its ultimate ruler—that most Roman Catholics 
are, as a fact, in the habit of obeying him in certain iculars, 
and of asserting their readiness to obey him in certain others—may 
be true; but it isa mere fact. It proves nothing at all about the 
Pope which analogous facts do not prove about the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. Supremacy has so 
little to do with infallibility that it is not only consistent with, 
but is greatly somngener y, admitted fallibility. Parliament is 
supreme, but one of the greatest elements of its power lies in the 
fact that, though every one is compelled to obey the laws, every 
one is at liberty to discuss their propriety. Hence an admis- 
sion of the supremacy of the Pope dees not in any degree 
admit, or tend to render probable, his infallibility; but with 
De Maistre the supremacy not only proves, but even consti- 
tutes, the infallibility. His whole argument, therefore, falls to 


pieces. 

As to the argument in favour of the Papal supremacy, it is as 
shallow and meonbétentidl, when fairly enidend as most of his 
arguments are. He generally has glimpses of the truth on most 
of the subjects whieh he handles; but it very,rarely happens 
that he thinks out any question whatever, and gives the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth upon it. He saw 
that in every society, political or religious, there must be 
somewhere or other a supreme —— and that liberty 
is a negative idea, the mere absence of restraint; but he 
did not see—and this is true of Hobbes also—that there are 
almost innumerable ways in which sovereignty may be divided. 
This subject is discussed with his usual profound simplicity 
by ‘Austin, in his Lectures on Jurisprudence; and it was made 
the subject of a somewhat more popular and most interestin 
paper by Mr. Maine, the legal member of the Executive Counci 
of India, in the early days of the Juridical Society. The theory 
of these able men is shortly as follows :—Sovereignty means 
the possession of power for the use of which, in one way or 
another, the holder is not in the habit of answering to any human 
superior. Many different persons, or bodies of persons, in a State 
may exercise such — and if they do the sovereignty is shared 
between them. They collectively are the sovereign. In England, 
for instance, every voter for members of Parliament does an act of 
sovereign power in giving his vote, as much as the Queen when 
she assents to an Act of Parliament. Thus the sovereign power is 
a shifting quantity; vested now here and now there, and continu- 
ally changing its position, though it always resides in some assign- 
‘tke person or persons at any given moment, just as there is always 
a centre of gravity to the human body, though it is never for many 
seconds in precisely the same spot. In large and complicated 
litical bodies it is common for the sovereignty to be divided in 
such a manner that it is, for practical purposes, extremely difficult 
to say where it is, and then there is no remedy but a direct trial of 
strength. During the trial, there is no sovereign, or at least no as- 
certained sovereign. After the trial, the probsbility is that the 
conqueror forces the conquered to give up the power which 
he previously had or claimed, and thus the sovereignty is re- 
distributed. This was well illustrated in the American civil war. 
Before and during the war much was to be said in favour 
both of the Federal and of the State-rights theory of sovereignty. 
The question is now settled. The sovereignty lies with the 
Federal Government, and not with the State Governments; 
and this has been settled by the course of events, not as a mathe- 
matical theory is settled by argumentative demonstration, but as 
the plan of a house is settled by building it thus,-and not other- 
wise. History is full of similar instances. In England the wars 
of the seventeenth century settled at last that Parliament—the 
King, Lords, and Commons—were the Sovereign, and not the King 
alone, and other instances of a similar kind might be given. 
What do such instances prove? Nothing but a matter oi fact. 
The arguments used in favour of Charles I.’s power as against 
the Parliament, or in favour of the sovereignty of the State 
of Virginia as against the United States Government, are as good 
now as ever they were, and prove to all impartial observers that 
the result of the battle introduced a different order of things from 
that which existed before; that the sovereignty shifted, not that 
it always was vested in those who acquired it in the course of 
events. 

Whatever De Maistre or other writers may say, the history of 
the Christian Church, in so far as it is a government, is exactly 
analogous to this. That Councils in early times had great powers, 
and that national churches in later times had also great powers, 
and that the sovereignty over the Church (conceding for the 
moment, for the sake of argument, that there was any such thing) 
was divided between a number of different persons, are facts as 
clear as any in history. It is also clear that this division of 
power, combined with other causes, produced great convulsions 


E must be infallible. “Every true statesman will understand me =e 
paneer when I say that the question is not whether the Sove- which 
- reign Pontiff is, but whether he must be (dort ére), infallible.” In Pr 
These are the principles of the book; the rest is ay ap and share 
illustration. tt contains, however, one argument which, for many In Roi 
Se reasons, is curious. De Maistre quotes Bossuet’s statement that ever, 
= the “ doctrine of infallibility did not commence till the Council of direct 
Florence,” and Fleury’s statement that Cajetan was the author of Throu 
Chure 
in its’ 
: was, | 
2 say how far Dr. Newman, in his essay on Development, cites De the Pi 
Maistre, but he certainly travels on the same road in this as in than | 
| many other matters. No de 
: From establishing the infallibility of the Pope, De Maistre and h 
| ewes to a consideration of its effects, and undertakes to pare of soy 
istorically that it has produced great benefits to the world at large, favou 
= | and yrange that it ought to do so, and that no other device Feder 
* known to men is able to mitigate the inconveniences of sovereignty. prove: 
| If, he says, —- could complain to the Pope of their thing: 
sovereigns, and if Popes could hear the cause on ronounce Chris 
sentence, the object of revolts would be gained without vio- powel 
lence, and without that violation of all traditions, and of funda- restri 
world 
chose 
t of repose and prosperity for Europe is the establishment of the se 
tempered by the Papal supremacy. Absolute kin had d 
= dota absolute. popes, are what we have to hope for. All condt 
other forms of government and belief are bad ; but the worst of all, cise © 
the true enemies of the human race, are those hybrid and bastard Wi 
creations, ecclesiastical and political, which give people an excuse De I 
for the possibility of believing in any other of government unde: 
than these two. The British Constitution, in particular, was intel 
looked upon with rather an evil eye by De Maistre, and its down- dwell 
fall was predicted ; but the two things which he could not endure by tl 
a were Protestantism and Jansenism. As to the first, he says :— a tre 
“To re-establish religion and ag Fa Europe, to give to truth strict 
the force required by the conquests which it meditates; above all, that 
to confirm the thrones of rere and to calm gently that on tl 
general fermentation of minds which threatens us with the greatest begir 
evils, an indispensable preliminary is to efface from the Dictionary teeth 
> | of Europe the fatal word Protestantism.” As to Jansenism, he good 
Ee devotes a whole volume, and a very curious one, to an attack on are a 
ees the Gallican Liberties as claimed by the Declaration of 1682, and this | 
on the Jansenists in general, and in particular on Pascal and So w 
© Arnauld, whose claims to their great reputation he criticizes in ment 
| detail, and, in our judgment, as regards parts of Pascal’s writings, far a 
| with considerable justice. His attack on the Gallican Liberties has then 
— the great, merit of giving a very lively idea of a passage in history is th 
; mahich every one knows the name, and of which very few know illus 
ae anything more. Few people know how close an analogy might Chu 
be drawn between the powers claimed by Louis XIV. and the talk 
: Parliament of Paris as — the Pope, and the powers exer- men’ 
: cised by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Snedl over one | 
oe | the Church of England. Still fewer are aware of the at the 
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which ended on different occasions in very different ways. | Audouard has already given proof of her skill. Her Mystares du 
In Protestant churches the Pope altogether lost, not only his | Serailet des Harems Twrcs suggested some apology for the ungallant 
share of the sovereign power, but all power of every sort. | arrangements of the Prophet with regard to a future state. 
In Roman Catholic countries the results varied. As a rule, how- | Indeed Madame Audouard has no slight qualifications for the line 
wi restricted range considerably increased. | no em is a- y istin- 
Throughout the greater part of the last century the Gallican | guished—the — of Lonaseting the most varied enjoyment from 
Church included nearly the whole of the French nation, and, both | a grievance. Charles Lamb increased the sum of human happiness 
in theory and in fact, was recognised by the laws of the land, and, | by a scientific prescription for raising the pleasures of sulkiness to 
in its turn, inspired and in many ways directed their action. It a climax. Madame Audouard would be scarcely less a benefactress 
was, however, nearly as free from the control or interference of to the world could she be induced to record the secret of her 
the Pope as the Church of England itself. Louis XIV. was more | success in a higher branch of the same art. Happy the person 
in his power o so; and if he 
and had held his own, as in all probability he would, the question | and exhilarates without damage to its quality as grievance, with- 
of sovereignty would, by that very fact, have been decided in his out for a moment betraying him into the fatal surmise that every- 
favour, just as the same question has been decided in favour of the | thing is not going wrong. Nothing can be more sparkling than 
Federalists by the issue of the civil war. History, in short, | Madame Audouard’s lamentations. Bodies in the last stage of 
proves to demonstration that Church government, like other decay become luminous; and if the Egyptian Government is a 
things, has been continually fluctuating ever since the origin of mass of weg oe under Madame Audouard’s pen it certainly 
Christianity. De Maistre’s argument is that, because the Papal | coruscates, ne thing only was needed to crown the plea- 
power has gradually become more direct as its range has been | sures of her mission; and the gods were kind. Madame 
restricted, the Pope ought to be obeyed by the whole Christian | Audouard was so fortunate as to incur the suspicion of the 
world in the same manner as he is obeyed by that part of it which | Government. She was subjected to the most delicious annoy- 
chose, or was forced, to continue to submit to him. This involves | ances, to the most exquisitely gratifying persecution. Letters 
the same fallacy as would be involved in saying that a father who | addressed to her from Constantinople were delightfully certain to 
had driven all his grown-up children out of the house by his bad | be intercepted. Better still, the Prefect of the police received a 
conduct had the same rights over them which he was able to exer- | hint to keep an eye on No. 26 at the Hotel d'Europe. Mee 
cise over the infants whose weakness compelled them to remain. — this gentleman at a bal masgué, Madame Audouard was indeb’ 
have room for only one — on the subject of his for of her 
aistre’s main argument. It is that he never appears to | offences. e had termed Ismail Pacha “the greatest cotton 
understand how difficult it is to say anythin tit * even | merchant in the country,” and was believed to have formed in 
intelligible, a the subject of unity, on whieh he is constantly Parisian saloons a sanguine estimate of his beloved brother and heir, 
dwelling. Unity is a most indefinite word. What is meant the Prince Mustapha. On her part, the intrepid lady told the 
by the unity of an individual man? What by the unity of | Prefect not a few unpalatable truths, and concluded thus :— 
a tree, or the unity of a milestone? Examine the matter Je jayertis que nous tous Francais nous avons un pere puissant qui veille 
strictly, and it will turn out to mean no more than the fact sans cesse sur nous, prét & nous aider, prét & nous venger ; ce pere, c’est notre 
that the man, the tree, the milestone, make a single impression empereur! I] vengerait ma mort, j’en suis sire. 
on the mind which predicates unity of them. As soon as you —_ It is quite true, as Madame Audouard says, that the cause which 
begin to analyse, you find that the man includes thirty-two she pleads is the business of no one in particular. Tourists stay a 
teeth, unnumbered thousands of hairs, many pounds of blood, a day or two at Alexandria, and ten days or a fortnight at Cairo 
good deal of water, &e. &e., and that the tree and the milestone while their boat is being got ready ; but they gain no insight into 
are also complex collections of different things. Eachisaunitin the Court or the Government. The European residents 
this sense only, that each leaves a single impression on the mind. | as a rule, engrossed by mercantile pursuits. The jo 
So with the Church ; no particular thing, = as — of nee entitled L’ Lqypte is the 0 of the Pacha; and when minor 
ment or of creed, is essential to its unity. It is one if, and in so journals become querulous, they are promptly suppressed. Hence 
far as, there is enough in common among its members to enable ‘the abuses which exist have never become notorious in detail. 
them to be thought of at once. De Maistre’s standard argument But we would venture to assure Madame Audouard that, what- 
is that a —— cannot be one without unity torn a ever general impressions may be worth, it is a very general 
illustrates this by saying, that to talk of a number of independent | impression with regard to things in Egypt that they could not be 
Churches as forming collectively one Church is as absurd as to | much worse. That the money of the fellahin is a highly volatile 
talk of all the governments of Europe as forming one govern- | }lessing, that eight dozen of the kurbish frequently complicate the 
ment. It would, of course, be a contradiction in terms to talk of relations between producer and consumer, and that gentlemen of 
© same sense. ha 0 n trees, nor lity govern- under orders for Fezooghloo, are facts of pretty wide celebrity. 
— > government ; ~ a thousand werden | be pope | How much good outsiders are likely to do by showing up = 
and a thousand governments one empire, and it may so happen ices i ili i i 
that ‘the eame word is applied to the larger and the smaller Hoeility of the Porto trom its antecedents in eounection with 
unit. Thus De Europe. Madame Audouard does not, indeed, undertake to pro- 
was any impropriety in speaking 0 e@ Vaurch of Dogian und definite remedies, nor does she always show a v 
and St. James’s Church. Indeed, he constantly talks of the Loved sq of the bearings of her subject. For htanin he poli- 
Church Catholic and the Gallican Church. It is neither un- | tical and the artistic results of growing cotton, its effect on the 
meaning nor uncommon to talk of Europe or the Christian | fellahin and its effect on the eye, are jumbled together in a manner 
world as forming one great commonwealth. What is meant is, | which recalls Southey’s Colloquies on Society. Again, the eul 
that there is so much resemblance among the opinions, feelings, ' on Mohammed Ali shows little discrimination. He is praised in 
laws, customs, and tastes of the different —- of Europe, | same sentence for his taxation in kind and for his manufactories. 
that they produce upon the mind the effect of unity as to the par- | Now it was Mohammed Ali’s glory that he developed Egypt asa 
ticulars in which ey resemble each other. , e talk, for in- producing country ; that he sought to make it a manu turing 
stance, of European morals, or European law, with a real, though country is generally admitted to have been his greatest error. 
are senses In whic risans may be Bal orm one body, | of machinery which two or three sandstorms disa soon demon- 
though they are not under the same system of Church govern- | strated his mistake. We are reminded that Madame Audotard’s 
ment. For instance, the English, the Scotch, and the American | memoir of “le grand pacha” furnishes a specimen of her historical 
Episcopal Churches are one in the sense that they all hold the | gtyle which is necessarily somewhat damaging to the value of 
same creed, have almost the same form of worship, and recognise | such anecdotes as repose on her single testimony. Any one read- 
each other as Christian Churches for all ecclesiastical purposes. | ing her version of the Le cies at the Memlooks in 1811, and 
That they are coercive authority is @ | knowing no other would that measure ey 
mere matter of organizati etall, it was atrocious. e extremity of the crisis is utterly igno: 
pte ee eS Notoriously, it was merely a question whether the Pacha should 
destroy the Memlooks before he set out for Arabia, or whether the 
LES MYSTERES DE L’EGYPTE DEVOILEs.* Memlook should destroy the Turks after his departure. The Mem- 


- © Q\OME persons,” says Madame Audouard in her preface, looks had been the first to declare war to the knife. When the Pacha 


ndled | Was superintending the preparations at Suez, he was warned of a 
lot to assassinate him on his return to Cairo, and eluded it onl, 

y a secret and premature arrival. Of all this Madame Andoassa 

does not say one word ; and we read with amazement her state- 


“ affirm = the torch a has been 
in Egypt—that the country is making rapid progress, while the 
other provinces of Turkey remain stationary. It is affirmed that | 
the present Viceroy, educated at Paris, devotes himself to eradi- | 
catiieg whativoe of barbarism lingers in the country, and that he | Ment that the number of Memlooks destroyed was between fifteen 


has replaced the caprices of despotism by a wise and enlightened | *"4 twenty thousand, Their total number, at the end of the 
liberty.” Fifteen senths of soaeiiy on the spot have led Madame | French occupation, was about 4,000; thenumber massacred through- 
Audouard to a different conclusion. The present volume embodies | Ut Egyptin 1811 has gene been computed as about 1,200, of 
the data on which her conclusion rests, and illustrates it by a pro- wines age perished at thecitadel. Ina book like the present, in which 
fusion of examples. In the office of unveiling mysteries b which so much depends on unsupported assertion, it is not reassuring to 
Western prudery or indolence has seldom been attracted Madame meet with such serious inaccuracies in regard to matters of general 
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partisan. But at any rate the book is as piquant as a volume 
of merciless exposures can Viceroys, courtiers, consuls, 
and sheyks have their misdoings illustrated from an inex- 
haustible treasury of scandal. Some of the stories of Mohammed 
Ali’s family are worthy of the grimmest pees. in the 
Thousand and One Nights, and about as valuable in an historical 
point of view. The Pacha’s daughter, the Princess Naslé-Hanen, 
was a second Marguerite de Bourgogne. She was married to a 
Turkish commissioner, a monster of cruelty. One day Moham- 
med Ali hinted to his daughter that he never felt quite at ease 
with her husband. That evening the Bey’s coffee was presented 
to him by the Princess his wife. Coffee does not always agree 
with the relatives of Eastern potentates; and Naslé-Hanen sought 
to solace her widowhood by a systematic course of intrigues. 
Her emissaries frequented the cafés. When a candidate for intro- 
duction had been found, he was desired to present himself at a certain 
gate of the at acertain hour. ere he was received by a 
eunuch of the harem; his eyes were bandaged, and he was con- 
ducted to the presence. For a week Naslé-Hanen was the most 
amiable hostess. On the eighth day, “My husband is coming home,” 
she would say; ‘ we must part; but when he is again absent, I 
shall take care that you return.” The visitor’s eyes were again 
bandaged. When the Princess was residing at her palace on the 
Nile, he was conducted to a door opening on the river, and sped 
forward with a gentle push. At another of the royal seats, the 
Khalig canal took the place of the Nile. At the palace in the 
Moskee, the same useful office was performed bya cistern. These 
frequent disappearances at last began to be talked of; and a young 
Italian determined to break the spell. He went assiduously to 
the café where the ominous invitations were known to be dis- 
pensed. One evening, a eunuch of the harem seated himself near 
the young stranger and began to smoke. “I know a fair lady who 
is not indifferent to you,” he y “and if you wish I can 
manage the introduction.” “I shall be delighted, if she is so good- 
looking,” replied the Italian ; “only I can’t come this evening. 
Will you take me to-morrow?” “Yes, Be at this door about seven 
o'clock, and when I pass, follow without speaking.” Next day the 
young man kept his a —. He had not long to wait; and 
when he had followed his guide into a lonely street, he submitted to 
his eyes being bandaged. After a long walk, they entered a house, 
and ascended a staircase. The ban was removed from his eyes 
ina mayer Bh com room, richly furnished in the Eastern style. 
A lady, neither young nor beautiful, but admirably dressed, 
reclined on a divan, playing with a chaplet of coral and diamonds; 
a slave fanned her with a bunch of ostrich plumes. The Italian 
received a signal to approach, and to seat himself on a cushion at 
her feet. The lady’s conversation was enchanting, and, with a 
hostess who did the honours so iously, a week passed most 
agreeably. . The eighth day arrived. “ We must part, my beloved,” 
she said; “my husband is about to return; we should be lost.” 
“Madame,” replied her guest, “TI trust that your husband has no 
intention of returning, Inasmuch as you are the Princess Naslé- 
Hanen, and have been a widow for some years.” The lady made 
a slight negative gesture. “Believe me, Madame,” he continued, 
“T know who you are, and I know also the fate that awaited me 
if I had not taken my precautions. Your domestics would conduct 
me to a small door opening on the Nile, and assist me with a 
slight push.” “ And pray, Monsieur, what precautions have you 
taken?” Mon Dicu, Madame, they are very simple. Instead of 
following your emissary at once, I arranged to come the next day. 
Meanwhile I had an interview with my Consul. When your retainer 
came to seek me, two steps from us was a person from the Consulat. 
He followed us; he therefore knows that Iam here. My Consul 
is accordingly forewarned ; if to-day he does not see me again, he 
will know that I have—suffered the doom of your lovers. He 
will address himself to His Highness the Viceroy ; you perceive 
the scandal that must ensue.. Rumour suspects you of numerous 
crimes. Suspicion will then give place to certainty.” The 
Princess was thunderstruck. seca | a little, she implored 
him to be discreet. The Italian took his leave, and arrived with- 
out accident in the street, where he found a cavds from the 
Consulat awaiting him, and already uneasy. It is needless to sa 
that he serupulously disregarded the ing request of his 
amiable hostess. The story is an exceedingly good one, and one 
only regrets that it is not strictly credible. 

Madame Audouard enlarges on the iniquities incident to the 
levying of taxes in Feypt. Each province has a mudir, or 
prefect ; and each village has a sheyk-el-belek, or mayor. When 
a tax is to be levied, the Minister of Finance orders the mudir of 
each province to send him such or such a sum. The mudir dis- 
tributes the impost over the vi taking care to raise the sum 
sufficiently to leave something over for himself. The sheyk of 
each vi apportions the tax among the individuals under 
his authority, and follows out the mudir’s principle of leaving 
a margin. But the stran thing is that the aggregate 
amount to be levied in t appears to be quite arbi- 
trary. The Porte requires the Viceroy to remit so much to 
Constantimople, and so much more to Medina and Mecca; but 
he can. is state of things may be accounted for as follows. 


j . 

| trol in the province, measures shall subsequently be taken in 
accordance with my Imperial pleasure.” Now “the commission 
of superintendence” came to be represented by an official called a 
defterdar, a superintendent of taxes, who was always a Turk. It 
was of course the interest of the Viceroy to propitiate this per- 
son ; and so far from the defterdar imposing any check on taxation, 
he and the Pacha generally formed a joint-stock company. This 
was signally the case with Mohammed Ali and his son-in-law, the 
defterdar Achmet Bey. As in the levying of taxes, so also in the 
levying of recruits, the sheyks of villages have scope for frightful 
pe, | and corruption. But, according to Madame Audouard, 
there is a Nemesis. When a sheyk-el-belek has enriched 
himself sufficiently, some one of the fellahin of his village receives 
a hint to denounce him. His ill-gotten pelf is confiscated, and the 
denouncer reigns in his stead. 

The system of corvée, or forced labour, was nominally abolished 
by the present Viceroy at his accession. But Madame Audouard 
remarks, what is indeed notorious to those who know anything of 
Egypt, that the abolition was purely nominal. She has a theory 
that the ostensible reform was intended to spite the Suez Canal 
Company. Said Pacha was favourable to that project ; his nephew 
is less so. However that may be, there can be no doubt that large 
gangs of the fellahin are summoned from great distances, at their 
own expense, and providing their own implements, to work unpaid 
on the private estates of the Pacha, or on those of influential per- 
sons. In this respect the clandestine corvée of the present da 
is more iniquitous than the avowed system of old times, whic 
was confined pretty strictly to works of public utility. Another 
cruel feature of the system is, that no amount of past service of 
this kind exempts the labourer from being impressed again. He 
may be too old or too infirm, a family may depend upon him for 
support, he may have been out two or three times the year before 
—it is all the same. 

The European residents in Egypt are presented by Madame 
Audouard in no favourable light. ‘Ihe grand objects of their lives 
are, she says, “ gagner d’argent” and “ exploiter le pacha.” It ap- 
coe that in Alexandria there are between eight and ten thousand 

rench, between four and five thousand English, upwards of eighteen 
thousand Greeks, and as many Italians. ere are preps 
scarcely a dozen Russians. Madame Audouard assigns the = 
for respectability to the English, and accounts for it like a loyal 
Parisian. The French are so comfortable at home that none but 
people who are under a cloud or who have not a sou think of 
emigrating. The English rights of primogeniture sow the face of 
the globe with the cadets of good families :— 

Rarement on rencontre en Orient un Francais, un Allemand, ou un 

Italien de bonne famille. L’Anglais, au contraire, émigre: c’est dans ses 
moeurs, dans ses usa: Comme jadis en France, les ainés ayant toute la 
fortune, les cadets de bonne maison se voient forcés d’aller loin de leur patrie 
chercher & se faire position; mais ces gens-la, ayant recu de 1’éducation, 
appartenant & des familles honorables, se conduisent mieux que les autres : 
ils demandent au travail, et non & l’intrigue et au chantage, l’argent qu’ils 
gagnent. 
A way of makimg money much in vogue with Europeans in 
Egypt 1s to obtain a commission from the Viceroy to make a 
purchase for him in Europe. Even Consuls, it — have by 
no means scorned this road to fortune. The late Viceroy wanted 
a steamer. The Consul of a certain European Power bought a 
vessel that was about to be broken up on the Seine. It arrives at 
Alexandria, and the Pacha goes to see it:— 

“ Ah,” dit-il, “la belle cheminée! avec une cheminée pareille ce v: r 
doit filer au moins de huit & dix milles & l'heure.” On chauffe la chaudiere 
de la grande cheminée, et le bateau ne se met pas en marche. Mais un orgue 
de Barbarie formidable fait entendre son affreuse musique: la vapeur le 
faisait aller. Le Vice-roi rit beaucoup de cette idée, et paya les millions 
demandés pour le bateau. . Ce bon consul avait acheté a la Seine un 
vieux bateau que l’on allait démolir. Pour faire avaler au Vice-roi cette 
pilule un peu amére, en guise d’or il avait mis l’orgue. 

Another Consul sold to the Pacha for 25,000/. a pair of 
diamond earrings which had cost 25,000 francs. A service ot 
Sévres china, bought for 50,000 francs at Paris, became the pro- 
rty of His Highness for ten times that sum; but ak the 
ill was found between two plates, and the obliging Frenchman 
was disconcerted. Madame Audouard groaned under the consular 
administration in Egypt. The happy children of Napoleon III. 
find themselves subjected to the réyime which prevailed in France 
before 1789 :— 

Les ordonnances consulaires n’ont pas fait un pas depuis ectte époque pour 
YOrient ; elles sont les mémes qu’en 1778. C'est toujours le pouvoir absolu, 
autocrate, qu’avaient dans ce temps-la le souverain sur ses sujets, le seigneur 
sur ses serfs. 

We have already indicated our uinving? as to the probable 
utility of Madame Audouard’s book. To do justice to its vivaci 
and amusing qualities would be impossible within our limits, It 
is only to be regretted that some of the chapters on the manners 
and customs of the people are so written as to be scarcely readable 
by those who are the most eloquent advocates of the oppressed. 


THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES.* 


J peep have considerably changed since Cambridge scholars 
and future bishops edited Greek ies with Latin notes, 


The Hatti-Shereef of 1841, an instrument fixing the conditions 
on which the viceroyalty of Egypt should be held under the | 
Porte, left the financial arrangements to some extent indefinite. 
In this document, couched in the name of the Sultan, the eighth 
clause ran as follows:—“As it is the duty of my Sublime Porte | 
to know the amount o (hom t) . 


as this object a commission of superinten 


and published them at a price varying from six to twelve shillings, 


* EYPIMIAOY AAKHSTIZ. Luripidis Alcestis. Ad 
torum ac veterum editionum emendavit eas nstruxit Jacobus 
Henricus Monk, 8.T.P., Gracarum Literarum 
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according as ‘the play extended to eleven or eighteen hundred 
lines. ‘This style of thing may be considered to have begun with 
Porson. Blomfield, Monk, and Scholefield were, after all, but 
humble followers in his steps. The publication of the Hecuba 
brought in a new era of scholarship. Before Porson’s time the 
Greek iambic was a metre almost unknown; but since that time, 
the rules laid down in the Preface and Supplement have been 
tested by comparison with every Greek line written by the 
tragedians which has survived to medern times. And this was 
in part the humble work which his successors did. It so happens 
that the Alcestis supplies scarcely anything which either supports 
or militates against any hypothesis of Porson’s; so that we have 
not anything to say which tends to make us modify or withhold 
our opinion that we wish it had never been written, or—which would 
have been quite as well for our purpose—that it had never been pre- 
served from the fate which has befallen so many more deserving 
productions of antiquity. The Alcestis has perhaps contributed its 
quota towards making James Henry Monk Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, and it contains two of the few passages which may 
perhaps some day supply an argument for and against the restoration 
of the second person dual of the imperfect and aorist tenses toits right- 
ful termination ov. On line 282 yuipovrec, & rixva, aoc dpyrny, 
Bishop Monk annotates as follows :—“ dp¢rov omnes; sed praeclare 
ostendit Elmsleius ad Arist. Acharn. 773, secundam personam 
dualem nunquam a tertié diversam fuisse; opgrov autem, 
tiytror, iroijsaroy, inventa esse grammaticorum.” On the other 
side of the question, in favour of the termination yy», we have the 
line 677— 
wai od xi TEexovo’ 
which has been in some editions altered to A\dZaror. Let us 
give the Alcestis the benefit of all that can be said in its favour, 
and admit that, if it had never been written, we should have lost 
Aristophanes’ parody upon the line 
dpwy gic, maripa & ob dortic; 
but as the parody would have survived even though the play had 
been lost, we will. confine our regrets to the fact of its survival. 
Lest our readers should be surprised at our strong denunciation of 
this play, let us remind them that it is one of the two Greek plays 
(the Hecuba being the other) which are most commonly used bor 
admission to the Colleges in Oxford, the knowledge of the two 
together being the very minimum of attainment necessary for 
that purpose. Not only does the combination of these two piays 
perform the important part of introducing into the University 
perhaps one-halt or one-third of the lowest average of intellectual 
power that finds admission there, but, since the alteration of the 
examination system at Oxford, these two plays count as a book for 
what used to be called by Heads of Houses and tutors by the name 
of responsions, but has passed through the ancient undergraduate 
sobriquet of little-go into the more technical appellation of 
8 Very correctly named is the examination, if the term 
can be supposed to allude to the very small amount of Greek 
and Latin scholarship genes to achieve success in the schools. 
Now we say that, in sight of this result, it would have been 
better in the interest of Greek scholarship if the Alcestis had 
never survived the wreck of literature. ith the Hecuba we 
have no fault to find. It is easy, and of course it is chosen 
when a choice is given, and when the candidate wants to pass 
with as little trouble as possible. Unfortunately, the <Alcestis 
possesses the same claimson the score of easiness, but is distinguished 
from the other Greek play with which it is usually coupled by its 
extreme absurdity. And it is on this f und that we object so 
strongly to the use that is made of it. Dr. Arnold somewhere ob- 
serves that the Greek tragic dramas have, in his judgment, been 
considerably overrated. Perhaps Arnold had neither scholarship 
enough, nor a tone of mind sufficiently reverential, to appreciate the 
poetry and meres og of Aschylus; but if he had confined his 
remark to Sophocles and Euripides, we could not have dissented 
from his judgment. But in Euripides there is much more uneven- 
ness than in Sophocles. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how the 
same writer could have produced the Medea and the Alcestis. 
Whatever may be the meaning of the zéoaivovsa 
of Aristotle’s Poetics, we may safely affirm 
that the Alcestis of Euripides has nothing whatever to do with 
either of the two affections of fear and compassion ; and if there be 
any advantage to be gained by attending to Horace’s rule— 
Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit— 
it is certainly difficult to imagine a more undignified case for the 
interference of a god than when, after roistering half-drunk in the 
palace of his host, Heracles, in return for the hospitality he has 
received, fights a duel with Thanatos, and restores the wife to the 
mean-spirited man who had accepted her death as a ransom for his 
own life, There is scarcely a single redeeming feature in the whole 
tragedy, if tragedy it may be cael. It seems to embody nearly 
all the worst faults that are characteristic of its author. The com- 
mencement, in Euripides’ usual style, gives us, from Apollo’s 
mouth, a full explanation of the circumstances which account for 
his own presence there at that a oe juncture, as well as a 
clear account of the crisis itself. The dialogue which ensues 
between Thanatos and Apollo is utterly without point, and only 
serves the purpose of showing that Euripides thought selfish- 
ness entirely justifiable, because it included gods as well as men 
within its range. It might have been thought that the account of 


save the exhibition of the death-scene itself. But instead of this, 
and contrary to the usual custom of the Greek stage, after a dia- 
logue between the husband and the wife, Alcestis actually faints 
away, and dies upon the stage. The conversation itself is 
utterly ludicrous, consisting mainly of a request on the wife’s part 
that the husband will not m again, an assurance from the 
chorus that they don't think he will, and a promise from Admetus 
that he will not, but that he will hate his father and mother for 
refusing to die for him, and will have an image of his wife 
made which shall for the future occupy her place in his bed— 
a cold consolation, as the disconsolate husband remarks, 
adding, with philosophical calmness, that it is better than 
nothing. A bow lines more follow, in which Admetus and 
Alcestis carry on a friendly altercation, the former requesting the 
latter not to leave him, but either to remain or to take him with 
her, and Alcestis replying that one death is enough, and that time 
will soften him. The lament of the chorus which follows is the 
only redeeming feature in the play; and, in justice to its author, 
we may observe that the effusions of the chorus in this play are 
—_ like those of many of his other plays, entirely beside the 
subject. 

the next act, if we may be allowed to divide the play in 
modern fashion, consists of the arrival of Heracles, his being per- 
suaded by Admetus to stay and a of his hospitality, although 
the burial was going on the while—Admetus having persuaded 
him, by the simple artifice of saying that the dead person was not 
of kin to him, to remain and feast by himself in another part of the 
house. Whilst the feasting is going on, the funeral ceremonies 
proceed; but not before an altercation has taken place between 
Admetus and his father, which serves the pu , hot, as might 
be supposed, of exalting the self-sacrifice of Alcestis, but of ex- 
hibiting the selfishness and meanness of both father and son in 
the strongest light; the son imprecating on his father a life pro- 
longed enough to make him weary of living, and the father 
prophesying that Admetus will gain little by his bargain, as his 
wile’s brother Acastus will certainly call him to account for his 
sister's death, and adding his opinion that Alcestis was only a 
fool for dying for a man who would marry again if he could get 
any one to die in his stead when his new lease of life should have 
expired. In the next scene, after a servant has narrated the 
conduct of the guest within, eating and drinking to excess in 
utter disregard of the sorrows of his host, a dialogue ensues which 
forms the turning-point in the drama, and leads to the rescue of 
the lady and her restoration to her husband. To those who will 
take the trouble to read Bishop Monk's notes the exquisite 
ridiculousness of the whole thing will be enhanced. The Bishop 
says, “ Immanem Herculis voracitatem notarunt veteres, quorum 
loca servavit Athenzeus.” We can conceive no purpose which 
such a note could serve, unless indeed it was the laudable in- 
tention of the editor to vindicate the historical accuracy of Eu- 
ripides at the expense of his poetical talent. The voracity of the 
demigod who succeeded in rescuing Alcestis from death might do 
very well for a farce, but is scarcely adapted to the tragic muse. 
This scene concludes with the expression of the determination of 
Heracles to rescue the lady ; and the next begins with the funeral 
ceremony, which consists mainly of lamentations on the part of 
Admetus, and the remarks of the chorus, equally novel and con- 
solatory, that mortals are liable to a variety of calamities, that he 
is not the first person who has lost a wife, and that they were 
acquainted with an elderly person who had lost his only son, but 
yet bore up manfully under the misfortune. Lastly, Heracles 
returns with the lady, whom he professes to have won as a prize, 
and wishes Admetus to keep for him for awhile. With some re- 
luctance Admetus consents, and is rewarded by the gradual dis- 
covery that the lady is his wife, when Heracles relates to him 
the method by which she was recovered from the grasp of Thanatos. 

Readers of modern plays will say that we have been describing 

a farce or burlesque. Nay, we once heard it suggested by a col- 
lege tutor, who afterwards reached a high position in the Church 
of England, that this was Euripides’ intention. The reply to the 
tutor in question was to the eflect that he did not know how 
absurd Euripidescould be. Politeness forbade the further observa- 
tion that, if he bad read some of the other tragedies of the same 
author, he would never have made the suggestion. Our chief 
object in offering the above remarks has been to draw attention to 
the folly of giving so much prominence to so foolish a production 
a3 the Alcestis. It is surely desirable, if Greek is to be cultivated 
at all, that the student should early acquire a pre ssion in 
favour of the Greek authors; whereas, if this is the portion of 
Greek literature to which the learner is first introduced, the 
chances are that he becomes utterly disgusted with the unmeauing 

latitudes and absurd conceits of the author, and throws away his 

iveek books as soon as they have done their final work of carry- 
ing him through his last examination for his degree. 


SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND.* 


YHOSE who have read Mr. Geikie’s contributions to scientific 
literature need not be assured that the volume now before us 

is far away removed from the ordinary run of tourists’ “ notes by 
the wayside,” and “adventures of a traveller in search of the 
picturesque,” with which the publishers’ shelves are annually 


* The Scenery of Scotland viewed in Connection with its Physical Geology. 


the conduct of Alcestis in anticipation of death (which account, by 
the way, is characteristically given by a servant) was meant to 


By Archibald F.R.S. London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
1364, 
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cumbered, and whose most useful purpose is to send the reader to 


sleep. For such books there is no room within the British Isles. 
Mr. Geikie’s work is of another sort. Though travelling over old 
familiar ground, and necessarily bringing us face to face with 
scenery which is within easy reach of us all, the object of the 
author is to trace from its earliest infancy the growth of the 
mountains, the hollowing out of the valleys, and the moulding of 
each special feature, whether smiling vale or stern moor and crag, 
which diversify the face of Scotland. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, while the principles of pure 
geology have been determined and are generally received, we are 
only now beginning to get a clear insight into the causes which 
have moulded the surface of the land into its present form. In 
searching into the abstruse we are apt to overlook that which is 
familiar, and so it comes to pass that questions bearing on the 
origin of hill and valley, mountain and lake, crag and hummock, 
are those upon which the greatest diversity of opinion still pre- 
vails, An example of this will at once present itself to the minds 
of some of our readers. One of our most original writers on 
physical geology has recently a theory of the glacial 
origin of lakes, supporting it by the most ingenious arguments, 
and by an appeal to physical phenomena now in operation. Yet it 
is assailed by some of our highest authorities on physical grounds, 
and is even treated with ridicule by a writer eh on views on art 
and Venetian buildings must be received with respect, but who, 
we venture to think, sometimes goes beyond his province when 
he enters the regions of — science. 

There are amongst physical geologists of the present day two 
classes of opinions regarding the causes which have combined to 
model the surface of our earth into its present form. One class 
maintains the preponderance of marine agencies, the other of 
atmospheric. ese views, however, are not necessarily opposed, 
as both admit to some extent the influence of all these agencies, 
The question is rather one of the degree in which they have been 
severally concerned in the work, and here they begin to diverge. 
Mr. Geikie in for the atmospheric agencies, and maintains 
that since the time of “that extremely venerable formation” 
the Old Red Sandstone—at whose birth the Highlands of Scot- 
land were elevated into land from the bed of the ocean—the same 
agents now at work in various parts of the world, whether in the 
form of rains, brooks, and rivers, or frosts, snow, and ice, have 
been sufficiently powerful during the lapse of geologic ages to 
sculpture out the features of mountain, crag and fell, glen and 
plain, tarn and loch, which embellish the surface of Scotland. 

Mr. Geikie clears the ground for the commencement of these 
operations by referring back the surface of the Highlands into its 
primeval form of “a plain of marine denudation.” This term was 
originally employed by Professor A. C. Ramsay to denote the 

proximately level surface with which he considers the region 
of South Wales appeared from beneath the surface of the 
ocean, and which term has since been applied to other mountain 
tracts. Has the reader ever taken his stand at a high elevation on 
the borders of some mountainous region commanding a wide 
view of the several heights and ridges as they sweep away into 
the distant horizon ? if so, has he failed to observe that the 
higher elevations seem ever aspiring to touch a certain imaginary 
level, or plain, formed by the junction of the mountain tops, some- 
times slightly over-leaping, sometimes falling a little short of it? 
That such a theoreti ain can be traced in most mountainous 
regions that have once been under the bed of the sea, and have 
not since been subjected to sub-aerial volcanic action, cannot be 
— Such a plain is the region of the Upper Rhine and 

oselle, which yet preserves much of the aspects of a table-land. 
Such a plain is the mountainous region of Scandinavia, of Wales, 
and, as Mr. Geikie’s illustrations very clearly show, of Scotland. 
Time, indeed, has wrought mighty changes in the old and vene- 
rable face, has ploughed deep furrows, and sharpened the profile 
of the features, and how this has been done in the last-named 
country we shall ask the author to explain :— 

No sooner did the submerged land rise again into the air, than it became 
a prey to atmospheric agencies of erosion. Rain, falling on the new land, 
would find its way by the readiest paths to the ocean, and the various chan- 
nels which it took would year by year be deepened and widened, both by 
the action of running water and by springs and frosts. It is, I believe, by 
the working of these slow, silent, unobtrusive forces during the lapse of those 
vast geological ages which have passed away since the time of the Lower 
Old Sandstone, that the ancient table-land of the Highlands has been 
cut into the present system of mountains and glens. 

We are disposed to go a long way with the author in these 
views, though not to the full length he would lead us. Several 
objections occur to our mind which we must first see removed. 
One of the most obvious is the fact, which the author himself 
has noticed, that there are valleys which cross the watershed, 
in which there are no streams at all for a certain distance on either 
side of the saddle. Mr. Geikie meets this objection by supposing 
that the glens on each side, at one time dissevered, have by “ eating 
their way backward towards each other” (by means of atmo- 

heric agencies, as frost and rain) “reduced the space between 
Fanon into narrow limits,” till at length the barrier has given way, 
and the valley is opened throughout. He refers, as an example of 
this process now in operation, to a remarkably narrow ridge, or wall, 
of granite which divides two deep glens on the eastern slope of 
Ben Nevis, now in process of disintegration. In this case, how- 
ever, the walls are precipitous, and must necessarily yield in course 
of time to the action of trosts and torrents of rain. But we do not 
think the illustration holds when applied to wider valleys, where 
the sides are of moderate steepness, and where there is no appear- 


ance of decay at the present time. In such cases, we think the aid 
of marine denudation may without risk be called in, and Mr. 
Geikie seems disposed to admit of this when he states that “the 
sea and other powers of degradation may have lent their aid in 
—s the levelling of the barrier between the advancing 
glens. 

But a more substantial objection still remains which we have 
not yet seen answered. If the brooks, torrents, and rivers have 
sufficed to carry off the prodigious quantities of solid rock and 
débris which have been excavated from the valleys, how is it that 
they have not been able, during the great lapse of time extending 
downward from the glacial epoch, to sweep away the much softer 
beds of drift which, in the form of boulder clay and gravel, have 
been left behind in the valleys and on the flanks of the hills? The 
thickness of the drift in any place was never very great, as may 
be judged by comparison of a large number of sections over various 
parts of the country. Probably 250 feet was the greatest depth to 
which it anywhere attained, and yet, except along the very channels 
of the rivers, these masses of soft and easily destructible materials 
have been left sometimes apparently entire. We do not forget the 
much greater lapse of time Mr. Geikie demands for the work of 
denudation in the Highlands, extending throughout the entire 
Mesozoic and Tertiary periods, with a few intervals of partial 
submersion. Yet it must be considered, we think,.that from the 
Glacial period to the present day — extending beyond, not only the 
pages of history, but the primeeval memorials of the human race — 
there has been sufficient time, according to the views of the 
author, to make far greater inroads upon these soft materials, 
especially as we have reason to believe with Mr. Godwin Austin 
that a (pre-eminently) “rainy period” followed the close of the 
glacial. We must not, however, pursue this a further, as 
we wish to pass onwards to the consideration of the effects of 
ice in moulding the outline of the hills and valleys, and in the 
formation of lakes. 

The existence of glaciers in the Highlands of Britain at the 
close of the Tertiary period is now admitted on all hands, and 
their general action seems to have resulted in deepening the 
valleys, excavating rock-basins which have since become lakes 
and tarns, and imparting a general smoothness or roundness of 
outline to all parts of the country except the higher altitudes. Mr. 
Geikie considers that, before the extreme cold which originated 
the Glacial period set in, the Highlands had assumed their more 
prominent features. The main valleys were already hollowed out, 
and the more elevated mountain ranges had been sculptured by 
the hand of time ; in other words, the mountains were formed, not 
by the thrusting up of certain points and lines, but by the 
hollowing out of the valleys over the primeval tableland. These 
valleys, or glens, seem to have stretched much further than at 
present on the western seaboard, because—as we shall presently 
see—there are good grounds for believing that the Western High- 
lands have been partially submerged beneath the sea, and that the 
sea-lochs, or fiords, are in fact old land valleys. Mr. Geikie 
revives the opinion of Agassiz, that during the earlier stage of the 
Glacial period the whole country was shrouded in an entire sheet 
of ice and snow, which, as in the case of Greenland at the present 
day, moved constantly and with irresistible force from the interior 
towards the sea, wearing down and grooving the rocks, giving 
birth to icebergs, and filling the hollows with an accumulation of 
unstratified mud and stones, which is now termed the “ Lower 


There can be no question but that the whole surface of Scotland 
is more or less glaciated. Groovings and strize have been ob- 
served and noted down over all of the country, and are 
pe ote a on a map in Mr. Geikie’s book. The hills and bosses 
of rock in the valleys and —- the borders of the Highlands 
have also received a prevalently flowing or rounded outline, cha- 
racteristic of districts which have been subjected to the action of 
land-ice. That the flutings and strie are not in most cases due 
to icebergs seems to be proved by the instances in which these 
markings pursue their direct course regardless of the inequalities 
of the surface. In some cases they are found, when opposed by a 
hill, to ascend and pass over its summit in the same straight line, 
even when the ridge is several hundred feet in height. And we 
fully with the author in considering that such phenomena 
can only be attributed to the action of a plastic sheet of ice of 
considerable thickness, moved by pressure from behind, and capable 
of accommodating itself to the surface over which it advances. 
The island of Bute offers a remarkable instance where the strie, 
after coming down the glens of Cowal, and passing beneath the 
Kyles, reappear on the shores of Bute, actually mount the slopes 
of the island so as to go right across it at a height of more than 
five hundred feet, and descend upon the Firth at the south-west 
side. 

Mr. Geikie warmly adopts Professor Ramsay’s ingenious th 
of the glacial origin of those lakes which are true “ nace ery 9 
and applies it to many of the lochs and lochans of the Highlands, 
amongst which may be mentioned Loch Lomond and Loch Maree. 
In these cases, the waters lie in hollows scooped out of the. solid 
rock, and are deepest at some point between the upper and lower 
ends of the lake. We concur with him in believing that no other 
natural agent but that of glacial ice could have scooped out these 
hollows. There are also other lochs which owe their origin to 
embankments formed of moraines left behind after the retreat 
of the glaciers which deposited them. . 

At the close of the first stage of the Glacial period, a marked 
change appears to have occurred in the physical circumstances of 
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the country. The land was submerged to a depth of 1,500 or | pride; the under lip and chin, with their soft and rounded curves, 
2,000 feet more than at present, and the duanal ice ender almost pute this expression, and betraying a gentleness 


up into the higher valleys. Glaciers descended into the sea, giving 
birth to icebergs ; and asecond deposit of stratified Till, or Boulder 
Clay, was formed over the first. The land has since undergone 
possibly several oscillations of level, terminating in its present 

ition; and one of the most interesting points which have 

n brought out by Mr. Geikie is where he endeavours to 

show, and as it ap to us conclusively, that’ the western 
coast is more deeply submerged than the eastern as compared 
with their relative — during the first stage of the 
Glacial period, and that, consequently (as already observed), 
the sea-lochs and inlets are the submerged land valleys of 
this period. The evidence lies in the fact that these lochs 
are clearly old glacier valleys, as they are not only ved 
and scored down to the lowest water-mark, but contain true 
rock-basins, which Mr. Geikie assumes could only have been 
formed by glacial ice, and which, if now re-elevated into land, 
would be filled with water and be converted into lakes. If this 
view of the origin of sea-lochs is correct, it is natural to expect 
(as Mr. Geikie remarks) that traces of different stages of sub- 
mergence should be found; that, as the downward movement of 
the land went on, some lake-basins in the valleys should have been 
carried far down beneath the sea, that others at a higher level 
should have sunk but a short way below the waves, and that others 
should have barely escaped submergence. Examples of these 
various steps in the process are given. Of the first, Loch Fyne is 
a notable illustration, as it deepens a little south of Tarbert into 
a basin 624 feet below the surface of the loch, and shallows 
northward and southward. Of the second stage, Loch Etive 
forms a food example. That fiord narrows at Connal Ferry, and 
across the straitened part runs a reef of rocks covered at high 
water, but partly exposed at ebb. The greatest depth of the loch 
above these falls is 420 feet, while at the falls themselves there is 
only a depth of six feet at low water. Of the third stage, where 
the lake has been brought down close to, but without actuall 
reaching, the tides, there are examples in Loch Maree, Loc 
Morar, and Loch Lomond. If the downward movement were to 
recommence, these lakes would ere long be turned into arms of 
the sea. The deeply indented outline of the western coast i 
therefore, not attributable to the severe handling it has receiv 
from the Atlantic breakers, as is generally supposed. In point of 
fact, the eastern shores of Scotland are wasting away, and yielding 
to the waves with far greater rapidity than the western. 

In conclusion, we can confidently recommend Mr. Geikie’s 
work to those who wish to look below the surface and read the 
physical history of the scenery of Scotland by the light of modern 
science. The book is accompanied by a geological map and pencil 
illustrations ; and with Black’s “picturesque guide” in one pocket, 
and this little work in the other, the tourist may consider him- 
self thoroughly furnished for an autumn campaign in the 
Highlands, 


THE STAFF SURGEON.* 


F the author had called his book “Life in an English Novel” 
rather than Life in England, the name would have been a good 
deal nearer the truth. The difference is not entirely immaterial. 
The manners and habits of English pole in real life are by no 
means the same as their manners and habits when they get into 
novels, and the present volume is a reproduction of the latter ex- 
clusively. A woman who had d all her days from her youth 
upwards on a desert island, with no other means of judging what 
glish life was like than a constant supply of weak stories, might 
very likely be able to reproduce what she had read in a novel of 
her own, and, if she had powers of close observation, the result 
would be uncommonly like the Staff Surgeon. In to presume 
that some such process is popular among novelists is the only way 
of accounting for the style of a majority of contemporary tales. 
The writers seem never to dream of looking at life first-hand. 
They read as many novels as they can get, and, having made 
an elaborate induction of the various characters, they — 
to construct from this their pwn laws and theories of human 
nature. That the ordinary human nature with which we are 
acquainted in real life should come out rather pale and distorted 
from a method of this sort is scarcely surprising. A double 
daguerrotyping, a daguerrotype of a daguerrotype, naturally 
roduces something very far removed from the original. The 
+ Ae have ordinary names att to them, and are surrounded 
with circumstances more or less like those of the ordinary world. 
But their motives and talk and conduct belong to a different 
cies from that of mortal men. Their demeanour no more re- 
sembles the demeanour of English men and women than the 
The Staff is a fine specimen is ki creation 
—and creation it may be mcr nares called. An artist of this 
stamp really has the merit, such as it is, of bringing an 
entirely new set of conceptions into the world. One never 
sees anything like them anywhere else than in novels, The 
Staff Surgeon himself, for example, is a superb hero of the 
sentimental kind. Every diligent student of fiction is familiar 
with him. The heroine describes him as having “a nose 
purely Grecian, and the short upper lip denoting firmness and 


and sensibility of which the possessor is almost ashamed ; a smile 
which commences in the eyes, and spreads like a gleam of sun- 
shine over the whole face; a manner calm, gentlemanlike, and 
self- ; @ voice generally soft, gentle, and low, but when 
? ing under any excitement, or discussing some earnest subject, 
the tone clear, but rapid and concentrated.” But the hero can be 
as useful as he is ornamental. He takes his seat by the heroine, 
and asks “if he should thread a needle. For some minutes 
Maude had been trying to accomplish this most difficult feat. She 
gave him the needle and thread now, sighing and smiling.” The 
notion of an officer incontinently asking for a needle to thread, 
and actually performing this most difficult feat, is overwhelm- 
ing. The age of chivalry is not gone, after all. In spite of 
Burke’s saying to the contrary, we may still behold “ that 
generous loyalty to sex, that pat submission, that dignified 
obedience.” In old days, the leaping of ten thousand swords 
from their scabbards was the measure of chivalry, and in our 
time the threading of ten thousand needles for a sighing and 
smiling heroine in distress would be an equally gallant office. 
But material aid is not enough. The earnest inculcation of moral 
lessons must go hand in hand with the skilfully threaded needle. 
“ You see I cannot do anything,” said the lady whom the needle 
had baffled. The officer, besides being useful and ornamental, is 
at once a philosopher and a Christian, so he asks if he may tell 
her what she can do. When she replies, “Tell me, please,” he 
asks, “Do you believe that we are all influenced for good or for 
evil by those we love, or by those whom we are constantly 
with?” At this she had an uncontrollable feeling of shy 
but when she looked at him, “he was so busy with the needle an 
thread” that she gained courage to answer him. We need not 
follow the various steps in the solution of this abstruse moral 
problem, whether people are influenced by their friends. It is 
enough to reflect that it was solved, and in the affirmative. On 
another occasion she exclaims to her Mentor, “ Look; I have 
taken this out of the ener’s hands, I have devoted myself to 
it, and nothing will make it grow straight ; I will give it up; it is 
of no use trying.” The hero rushes to the rescue. He is always 
as ready to thread the moral as the material needle. So he bids 
her “persevere until her efforts are crowned with success.” 
“ Whether it is mental or bodily conflict, I never allow myself to 
be conquered.” Maude was so impressed that she “ rose from her 
knees, feeling that every good resolve had received a new impetus, 
and Langley knew that in teaching he had received fresh 
strength.” This combination of flirting and mutual improve- 
ment is really delicious. “I should like to be that flower,” says 
Maude, touching a geranium, “a lovely geranium,” in the vase 
beside her. The chivalrous threader of needles naturally asks 
why. “ Because,” Maude slowly replies, “it isadmired; it gives 
pleasure to all who gaze upon it; it doesno harm ; it feels no pain ; 
it inflicts none; and, if its life is short, it is at least a bright 
one.” An officer made of mortal clay would have taken the bait 
willingly, and told his lovely listener that she did give pleasure, and 
was red. But the Staff Surgeon scorns such flippancy. The 
rtunity of inculcating a lesson is not thrown away on him. 
“But our lives may be not only long, but bright also; may we not 
be admired by all whose tion is worth having, if we are 
only true to ourselves? And is it not quite possible to make 
others happy, and also to obtain happiness for ourselves?” We 
cannot wonder that Maude “replied in a very shy voice.” If a 
young lady has any strong wish to be a geranium, she should be 
careful about the gentleman to whom she confides her rather 
peculiar aspirations. Still the hero has his weaknesses. After 
he has seen Maude for some half-hour or so, for the first time 
in his life, he clandestinely puts into his pocket or his bosom 
—for in novels it is quite a common thing for gentlemen 
to put things into their bosoms—a spray of white thorn that 
she had plucked. So that his seizure was extraordinarily rapid 
for so sage a man. And a short time afterwards we find him 
“removing his cigar from his lips, and murmuring as he lightly 
touched’ a bending bough, ‘That is the one she gathered it 
from.’” In real life military men are not much addicted to 
gentle murmurings of this sort, but considerations of reality have 
to yield to the exigencies of the novel, and the hero of a senti- 
mental story would be oy out of place if he did not occa- 
sionally “ murmur,” and in a “low earnest voice,” and look 
around with a “thoughtful winning smile.” Such things are as 
much to be expected in a hero as the traditional “Here we are 
again” is to be expected from a clown. The last we hear of the 
Staff Surgeon is that “his voice sank to a low,impressive whisper, 
‘ We follow the same Guide, and so at last I may be like him.’” 
The experienced novel-reader will have no difficulty in con- 
structing the rest of the story from this peag | fragment of it. 
There are certain features which are always found in company. 
Given one of them, we may confidently expect the rest. en 
the hero has a trick of murmuring and talking piously, we know 
that there is pretty sure to be a cle In the present 
case, it is the Staff Surgeon’s brother, who hasacalm and beautiful 
face, and expressive blue eyes, and a clear manly voice. He is so 
thoroughly devout and holy that “Saturday’s Times was never 
opened in the yy J on Sunday.” The death of a child, too, is 
ways a thing to be looked for in a pious story. There is a ch 
pathos about such an incident which makes it invaluable to feeble 
poets and novelists. It is not too much to say that scarcely a single 


* The Staff Surgeon; or, Life in England and Canada. By E. 8. T. 
Otley, Co 1865. 


first volume of bal poems is without an ode to a dead baby. a 
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favourite child is almost always brought to its deathbed in the 
first of a series of silly novels. When the reader finds it inci- 
dentally mentioned, in the present instance, that the favourite baby 
“smiled his sweet but f ch rather melancholy smile,” he is 
pretty sure that the baby is doomed. A child never smiles a 
melancholy smile at the beginning of a novel unless he is wanted 
somewhere towards the end of the third volume. Perhaps his 
father and mother are living in a state of estrangement, which the 
author knows no better way of terminating than by bringing 
them together again over the lovely corpse of their angelic infant 
Whenever there is any obdurate character who is blocking up the 
even course of the story, we know of no device so powerful for 
softening his heart as to make the life of his little boy or girl 
hang for weeks on a thread. It is not always necessary to make 
the little boy or girl actually die, except in dreadfully obstinate 
cases. In the present case the infanticide seems scarcely justi- 
fiable. The only object Fars by it is to harrow our feelings 
about the danger of the Staff Surgeon, who forsakes his favourite 
and manly pastime of threading needles in order to attend “ dear 
little Edward” through an attack of scarlet fever. But the 
harrowing, after all, is very endurable. We learn our friend’s peril 
with remarkable composure. A violent epidemic that only carried 
off the people who moralize in season and out of season would, 
on the whole, perhaps be beneficial to those who survived. 
Speaking of the unlucky baby, Maude exclaims, “ Dear little 

ward, what a name he has! the most beautiful in the English 
language, I think.” “Ah, how happy I am,” says her companion, 
smiling, “to be able to tell you that it is my second name!” 
= who talk in this style are a great deal. too good for this 
world. However, in the present instance, it is the bore who is 
— wonderfully truthful touch on the writer’s part. Bores 


ways are spared. 


FRENCH SAILORS, AS DRAWN BY ONE OF THEMSELVES.* 


A’ a moment when the shores of England and France are 
ringing with the sounds of amity and fraternization between 
the navies of the two countries, a book which gives in a popular 
form a somewhat full account of the various grades in the personnel 
of the French navy, their mutual relations, and their professional 
peculiarities, can hardly fail to be exceptionally attractive. Such 
a book is before us in Les Marins, by M. de la Landelle, and, 
allowing for the numerous terms of art and fragments of naval 
slang which will to many of our readers, even to those who pique 
themselves on familiarity with the most current Parisian, leave a 
= and there in a sentence, it is executed in very readable 
rench. 

The volume, after a brief introduction meng the various grades 
of the profession, with their military parallels, the way of entering 
the service, and the various sources which supply recruits to the 
navy, takes its start in Chapter I. with the Admiral—a Jove princi- 

ium; and, passing in Chapter II. to the Captain, and in Chapter 

I. to the officers of what we should call the Wardroom, it brings 
us in Chapter IV. to the Chaplain. Two more chapters contain 
information relating to the warrant and petty-officers and the 
crew, and we find ourselves at the close in the company of the 
cook, the maitre @hétel, and the barber. The work seems to be 
one of a series by the same author on naval subjects, the earlier 
numbers of which—Za Vie Navale, and a novel entitled La Cou- 
yvonne Navale—have not reached us. It appearsto have been written 
for home consumption, not to gratify the curiosity or enlighten 
the ignorance of les Anglais. The author deplores the fits of 
Anglophobie and Anglomanie which have had their turn 
with the French navy as with the French public. Let us hope 
that a milder passion, somewhere midway between these two, and 
at once more beneficial and more permanent, may result from the 
recent exchanges of hospitality at Cherbourg and at Portsmouth. 
We may remark that, in its terms of art, the French marine 
does not appear, save in those of more recent date, which relate to 
the steam-engine and its gear, to have borrowed largely from the 
English vocabul: We notice a few terms common to both 
navies, such as bouline, bowline ; beaupré, bowsprit ; cabestan, cay 
stan ; espar, spar; gaffe, gaff; and the ominous monosyllable “dam!” 
the insular source of which, we fear, is only too obvious. To these 
should perhaps be added misaine, evidently our “ mizen,” but used 
to denote the foremast. But the whole number of such words is 
very limited as compared with the gee terminology which 
our army has adopted from the French, or which the French 
themselves, in their new-born zeal for the Turf, have imported from 
English stables. a with a misaine, forward, we find that 
artimon, which was certainly in its original Greek form cdpreywr, 
the ancient “ foresail,” is the French equivalent for our “mizen” ; 
such ee of may perhaps be 
‘oun e chiffonniers of language among the terms of naval art 
which this 

Our business, however, as we before hinted, is with the personnel 
rather than the matériel, and this our author appears to have 
studied from the life. He of himself as having 
been a débutant on board the school of naval instruction in the 
years 1828-9. We do not gather from his pages how long he 
was steeped in tar before he withdrew to terra firma and plunged 
into ink; but his book rather leaves on us the impression —life- 


* Les Marins. Par G, de la Landelle. Paris: Libraire de L. Hachette ] 
_lack of politeness which we have supposed possible towards a 
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student though he be — of an observer from without, than of one 
who depicts naval society from the pee impressions which 
arise by sharing it. This may possibly be a self-imposed attitude 
of the author towards his subject, and one likely to succeed better 
with a French public than with an English one, amongst whom the 
traditional popularity of our navy ensures a sympathy with the 
= which no French writer on the marine of his country could 
reckon upon among his readers. We need only refer to the popu- 
larity of the sea-novel, the naval ballad, and the naval a 
amongst ourselves to establish this point. No other country has 
seen such a series of works of naval fiction as those of Captains 
Marryatt and Chamier, or such a repertory of songs as Dibdin’s, 
nor do we believe any naval vaudeville on the Parisian boards ever 
attained the popularity of Black-eyed Susan on our own, Our au- 
thor, in fact, labours under thegifficulty of addressing an unsympa- 
thetic public, and has to write up the French navy in the eyes of 
his countrymen. Hence he strives to present everybody, from the 
admiral to the cabin-boy, under the most pi effects of costume 
and characteristics, and rubs in the salt with an effort which mani- 
fests too plainly that it goes against the grain. 

The same view is confirmed by the aspect under which he repre- 
sents French naval officers in general society. When on leave in 
the interior, he says, they carefully avoid anything which could 
stamp them as sailors; they check themselves, and seldom allow 
any technical expression to betray their ixcog. “Ils éprouvent le 
besoin de se retremper dans l’existence sociale et d’oublier les 
miséres du bord dont ils sont saturés.” These sore recollections he 
ascribes to the disgust engendered by meeting day after day the 
same faces, and he comments with naiveté, if with bitterness, on the 
— between the earlier months of a cruise and the end 
of it:— 

Dans le principe, les relations de see» font bientdt place & une cama- 
raderie modérée, qui est réellement l’age d’or & bord du batiment. Chacun a 
soin de cacher ses défauts et laisse paraitre ses bonnes qualités, chacun a sa 
— desprit encore fraiche, et la raillerie n’a pas eu le temps de mordre. 

alheureusement les contrariétés intestines naissent tot ou tard, soit entre 
égaux, soit d’inférieur & supérieur ; le duel ou les arréts deviennent forcé- 
ment [ultima ratio. 


Of course, naval officers of good ton in any navy would avoid 
talking “shop” in general society, for the same reason that men 
of any other profession would do so; but it is one thing to avoid 
obtruding upon others subjects in which they cannot feel an in- 
terest, and quite another to shrink from being recognised as a naval 
officer, and to seek in social obscurity an oblivion of the crowns 
and anchors or lace and aiguillettes which are the badges of 
servitude and misery. Our sailors of whatever rank do not, we 
think, generally feel, like ticket-of-leave men, sore at any allusion 
to their past services to the public. The facts on which M. de la 
Landelle poner dwells form his vindication for writing his 
book. There is evidently, among the great people to whom he 
appeals, an ungenerous depreciation of the noble service whose 
cause he pleads. He may be sure that the French navy will not 
lack appreciation in England, and that the artificial effects of 
See description which he introduces into his narrative, 

owever necessary to stimulate the indolent fastidiousness of the 
boulevards, will be misplaced as re ourselves, 

It has, we believe, been remarked before, that the seamen of all 
civilized nations are much more alike than are the nations to 
which they belong. As the sea receives and amalgamates the 
waters of all the rivers which pour into it, so it tends to amalga- 
mate the men who make its waves their home. The process of 
fusion may be traced, not only when we look for the national 
characteristics of French and English, but when we study those 
of Dutch, Swedes, Russians, and Maltese, The seaman from the 
United States is said to carry with him to the forecastle a large 
stock of “equality and the rights of man,” and to be unpleasantly 
distinguished by the inbred disrespect for authority, which cleaves 
perhaps inseparably to a democrat who believes that he has 
whipped mankind, and that it is his mission at due intervals to 
whip them again. But on board he too tones down to the colour 
of blue water, and is more a seaman than anything else. The 
French sailor seems, from our author’s account, to embody the 
same frolicsome lightheartedness, carelessness of the future, simple 
abandonment to impulse, devotion to his ship, to his captain (if 
a bon matelot), to his service, and to his comrades, which form tlie 
ideal jack-tar so well known at the Surrey Theatre :— 

Superstitieux par excellence, il croit qu’un chat jeté i la mer est une canse 
de malheur, qu’un prétre passager améne le gros temps, et qu’il ne faut rien 
dire d'injurieux dla brise. . . . Le matelot francais n’est jamais impoli 
par systéme, sa rudesse n’a rien d'artificiel ni de prémédité; il a bien sun 
amour propre de métier, mais cet amour propre n’est le principe d’aucune 
fanfaronnade grossitre. Souvent on le trouvera empressé, complaisant, 
galant méme, et l’on remarquera que jamais il ne heurte personne dans les 
rues, ainsi que Caffectent les matelots anglais. . . . Il est toujours prct 
a céder le haut du pavé & tout autre qu’a un soldat. 

The point of professional honour which causes the sole exception 
to the French seaman’s willing deference is probably shared by our 
own. As regards the p which we have italicised, we much 
fear that to a Frenchman, or one whom he suspected to be such, our 
ideal jack-tar, at any rate as he used to be, would not be the pink of 
politeness. As s general bearing, however, always enaagting 
the state of unstable equilibrium caused by , we think M. de 
la Landelle is mistaken in ascribing rude violence in frolics to our 
seamen ashore ; although it is possible that what Jack means for a 
friendly pat on the back may not always be accepted in the spirit 
in which it is meant by the “land-lubber” who receives it. The 
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Frenchman—although that, we hope, is, at any rate since the Cher- 
bourg and the Portsmouth meetings of 1865, a thing of the past 
—amust be good-naturedly set down by our neighbours to the same 


spirit of rivalry which makes their own matelot refuse the pas to a | 


soldier of his own nation, and should be regarded in fact as a com- 
pliment in disguise. 

The arrangements of ranks, divisions of mess, and other distinc- 
tions, which we gather from these pages to exist in the French 
navy, are more closely like those which prevail in our own t 
we should have thought probable. On these subjects it is unne- 
cessary to offer any remarks, 


Amongst the maritime populations of the various seaboards of 
France, who form the mainstay of the personnel of her navy, very 
different degrees of qualification for the service are distinguishable. 
The Normands and Bretons are a superior race, or races, afloat and 
ashore, to the southrons of Toulon and Marseilles. “ Laborieux 
et fermes dans le danger, ils l’emportent par le moral et surtout 
par la constance, sur les marins de la Méditerranée.” Yet Nor- 
mands and Bretons regard each other as well-nigh strangers, 
through differences in their respective vernaculars, and in various 
usages and customs. M. de la Landelle goes off into unconscious 

oetry as he WE r= these representatives of the “hardy 
‘orsemen ” of old. He dwells with pardonable fondness on their 


traits, and catches with rapture the nicer shades of distinctive |b 


forms of heroism. He can tell the difference between Dunker- 
na and Boulonnais—“ honnétes Boulonnais, fiers d’avoir regu 

s leurs eaux la célébre flotille impériale qui fit la terreur 
de l’Angleterre.” We take the opportunity to remark that the 
Boulonnais seem, in Scotch phrase, to be “ thankfu’ for sma’ 
mercies.” They may better be proud of being the haven of refuge, 
the “pare aux cerfs,” to those whom the remorseless of a 
nation of shopkeepers, hungry for blood or gold, drives from their 
island home to sojourn in their distress upon the nearest shore of 
la belle France. 


M. de la Landelle lays great stress on the spiritual element on 
board ship, and views it as a means of discipline which has 
enabled naval administrators to dispense with sundry penal inflic- 
tions which were in use before 1848. Has there been any great 
increase of bons dévots in France si ° that period? Or, if not ing 
France, then in the French navy? We can hardly, without 
further evidence, take this as proved; and we wonder how the 
pages which he devotes to this part of his subject will appear in 
the eyes of an average Parisian. We do not for a moment take 
the judgment of the average Parisian—who probably, if of the 
male sex, is rather an infidel “ unattached ” than anything defi- 
nitely or indefinitely Christian—as decisive of what ought to be in 
such a matter, but simply of what is, And we should very much 
like to know how such a one would regurd the statement that before 
1848 the cat-o’-nine-tails was the great engine of discipline, and 
since that epoch _— censure or influence; that, up to that 
revolutionary period, the boatswain, or his French equivalent for 
disciplinary purposes, the capitaine d’armes, was master of the 
situation, and since then the priest. Yet, as compared with the 
average Frenchman whom we meet, the matelot is no doubt a man 
capable of devout religious impressions in an extraordinary degree. 
How far the great test in practice—namely, the power of religion in 
curbing evil propensities and making conscience a trustworthy 
guide—is realized under the French Church system, we can hardly 
be expected to discuss here. We will only say that the stress 
which our author lays upon its influence, unless there be some 
such fruits in practice as would raise French sailors far above the 
ordinary level, appears to be overstrained. Possibly this may only be 
part of that overstraining which we have often noticed as charac- 
terizing the modern French manner—part of that full dress, 
as it were, in which polite society loves to see a subject omen 
We doubt not that a Frenchman writing for Frenchmen knows far 
better than we do how much stage-paint to allot in order to meet 
the glare of the Parisian footlights. But to us the sympathetic 
touches which heighten the complexion of every personage 
brought before us, and ghich, if it were possible, would blacken 
the tar on the forestay and whiten the pipeclay on a marine 
officer’s. belt, rather tend to pall and nauseate. These attempts 
are like the noisy vociferations by which the showman seeks to draw 
attention to his giantesses, dwarfs, learned pig, and bearded lady. 


There are, nevertheless, some excellently done, although 
somewhat overdone, typical portraits in the book. Those 
of the jirst lieutenant, called for short “le second,” and of 
the “maitre déquipage,” seem to us about the best, but either 
of them is too long for extraction. We are not quite certain 
that the precise force due to it is given to every term of the 
naval métier. Thus the term [état major is certainly used to 
signify, not the ward-room, or ype ree | of officers below the 
captain, as our author uses it—for which the term carré or carré 
des officiers would be more exact—but the personal staff of the admiral 
on board a flag-ship. As regards typography, moreover, we notice 
sundry errors. Thus, in dipping into the volume at random, we 
tind loud for loup, passe droit for passe-droit, dont for pont, and nées, 
having lost its first syllable, for années. These, however, are in- 
significant flaws in the cable which M. de la Landelle has twisted ; 
and if any reader, whilst their wakes in English waters are yet 
closing around the keels of our recent visitors, is willing to 
ee rove the occasion, he cannot do better than buy the book 

ore us. 


bold and massive accumulations of his which mark what we may 
call the cyclopean period of that de 
| republication, in an English dress, of the treatises which make u 


| BLUMENBACH.* 


Davina tmp the rapid progress of the scientific study of man 
has taken away much of the practical value of the writings 
of Blumenbach, it is not without interest that we look upon those 


ent of knowledge. The 


_ the volume now before us is a becoming tribute, on the 0 
' the Council of the Anthropological Society, to the memory of a man 


| who must always rank as one of the original founders of their 


particular science. After all the additions which nearly a century 
of labour and observation has brought to the study of anthropo- 
logy, and notwithstanding that the science has acquired a d 
' of method and arrangement unknown to that indus- 
_ trious compiler of materials, we are still struck with the firmness 
_ and breadth of his grasp of the subject, as well as with the pre- 
cision and copiousness of his facts. In not a few particulars he 
shows such a degree of prescience in the anticipation of modern 
_ discoveries, that we can scarcely realize to ourselves the fact of 
_ the treatise On the Natural Variety of Mankind bearing date ninety 
years ago. It must have been no shi t comfort and triumph to him, 
in his serene old age, to have found his observations so continually 
| confirmed by independent testimony, and his prognostics verified 
y ® growing acquaintance with the secrets of nature. The 
memoir of Blumenbach by his friend and pupil, Dr. Marx of 
| Gottingen, together with the éloge of M. Flourens pronounced 
| before the French Academy, form a welcome prelude to this 
volume, presenting as they do the utmost that can be conveyed 
in words of the portraiture and life of the philosopher. 

John Frederick Biumonbach was born at Gotha on the 11th of 
May, 1752. From his father, who was proctor and Professor of 
Geography and Natural History in the Gymnasium, he inherited 
the tastes which determined his whole after career. An amusing 
anecdote is told by M. Flourens of the early devotion of the boy 
to the studies upon which his future reputation was to rest : — 

At ten years old he already took up the subject of comparative osteology, 
and this was the way. ‘There was then but one solitary skeleton in the 
town of Gotha. This skeleton belonged to a doctor, who was the friend of the 
family of our little scholar, who often told afterwards the story of the many 
visits he used to make, during which he took no notice of the doctor, but a 
great deal of the skeleton. His visits became, by little and little, more 
assiduous and more frequent. He came, on purpose, when his old friend was 
out ; and, under pretence of waiting for him, spent whole hours in looking at 
the skeleton. After having well fixed in his memory the form of the different 
bones and their relations, he conceived the bold idea of composing a copy. 
For this purpose he made frequent journeys in the night to the cemeteries. 
But, as he was determined to owe nothing except to chance, he soon found 
out that he would have to content himself with the bones of our domestic 
animals. In consequence, he directed his private researches in such a way 
as to provide himself with all sorts of that kind of bones. Then he carried 
them all to his bed-room, concealed them as well as he could, and shut him- 
self too up there, in order to give himself up at his leisure, and with an 
enthusiasm beyond his age, to the studies he had marked out for himself. 

Unfortunately, at last a servant discovered the child’s secret treasure ; she 
saw that ingenious commencement of a human skeleton, and cried out sacrilege 
and scandal. Young Blumenbach, all in tears, ran to his mother; and she, 
under the advice of the good doctor, prudently decided that the precious col- 
lection should be removed into one of the lofts. Such was the modest 
beginning of the famous collection whose reputation has become universal. 

The student life of Blumenbach began at Jena, under Pro- 
fessors Baldinger and Walch. From thence he went to Git- 
tingen, where he studied under Biittner, a whimsical but 
remarkable man, and enjoyed the further counsel and patron- 
age of Heyne and Michaelis. The University having, in the 
first year of his — purchased Biittner’s collection of 
coins and natural history, Jumenbach was, at the instance of 
Heyne, appointed to the post of assistant-curator. From the 
rambling lectures, or rather colloquies, of his master upon mat- 
ters connected with the history of man, chiefly on the text of 
Linnzeus’s System of Nature, he was led to write, as the disserta- 
tion for his degree of doctor, his treatise On the Natural Variety 
of Mankind, a truly surprising production for a young man of 
twenty-three. His further gpa ce of this interesting sub- 
ject laid the foundation of his anthropological collection — his 
“ Golgotha,” ‘as he delighted to call it, from the most charac- 
teristic portion of its contents—which in process of time became 
famous for its completeness. After a short career in the usual 
capacity of privat , he was nominated in November, 1778, 
pa mend professor of medicine. He soon became known to the 
Society of Sciences as an industrious student of physics, and 
at the meeting of the 15th of January, 1774, he communicated 
his discovery of the mode of freezing 7} in which he had, 
however, been anticipated by Braun, at St. Petersburg, in 1759. 
He himself at the same time set little store by the experiment, 
suspecting that his friends might be too hasty in considering the 
fact to be proved. . ey 

His calm common sense was usefully exercised about this time in 
disposing of the nonsensical twaddle that had been got up in France 
and England, as well as in Germany, about Peter the “wild boy ” 
of Hameln. Blumenbach conclusively showed that the so-called 
“man of nature,” the “most important discovery of the age” in 
the eyes of Arbuthnot and Lord Monboddo, was only a poor child 
of weak intellect, born dumb, driven from the paternal roof by a 
stepmother. The fifty years during which Blumenbach was pro- 
fessor and, so to say, sovereign at Gittingen, until his death, 
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Jan 22, 1840, drew the eyes of Europe upon that University. 
other pupils, the three eldest of George 
attended his course on natural history in the winter of 1786; and 
in a letter of recommendation written by Sir Astley Cooper in 
1839, George IV. is reported to have declared that he had never 
seen 60 imposing a man as Blumenbach. Absorbed in his pro- 
fessorial and scientific pursuits, Blumenbach was seldom induced 
to travel far from his beloved University. Almost his only jour- 
neys to foreign parts were one to England and one to France. 
The sole impressions which he seems to have received during 
his travels were those of a naturalist. The way in which this 
pre-occupation of the mind by one idea would show itself was 
occasionally such as to border upon the ludicrous :— 

Being entertained in London by all the English professors, they one 
evening took him to the theatre. ‘The actor Kemble played the part of the 
Moor of Venice. Some days after, Kemble met Blumenbach at a party, and 
said, “M. Blumenbach, how did you think I succeeded in representing the 
character of a negro?” “ Well enough, as far as the moral character goes,” 
said our naturalist, and then added, “ but all the illusion was destroyed for 
me the moment you opened your hand; for you had on black gloves, and 
the negroes have the inside of the hand of a flesh-colour.” Every one laughed 
except Blumenbach ; he had spoken quite in earnest. 

The tendency of Blumenbach’s mind was essentially experi- 
mental. During the period of his ascendancy the day of “ sys- 
tems ” was at an end in natural history or the study of the animal 
kingdom, though destined to be recalled in a measure by Oken. 
The genius of Blumenbach was not the genius of method. In 
everything belonging to that department he did little beyond 
following Linnzus, whose decisions he adopted generally through- 
out, with their defects of narrowness and caprice no less than with 
their more scientific advantages. All his writings, however, 
show tlie stamp of the true physiologist. He may be considered 
the first who established the division into “warm-blooded ” and 
“ eold-blooded”’ animals, and to his researches into the forma- 
tion of beings was due the beautiful discovery of the umbi- 
lical membrane in mammals. Nothing is more characteristic 
of Blumenbach’s teaching than the doctrine of the nisus formativus, 
or formative force. Two principal ideas about the origin of 
living forms had been in vogue before his time—the idea of spon- 
taneous generation, which was the belief, or rather the chimeera, of 
antiquity ; and the idea of the pre-existence of germs, conceived 
by Leibnitz and popularized by Tieust. That of formative force, 

ded by Blumenbach, fails to clear up the difficulty no less than 
the two others. It is, after all, but a mode of expressing a fact, 
like irritability or sensibility. It embodies a prominent pheno- 
menon of the law of life, without touching in the smallest degree 
upon the principle of life itself. One idea which he seized with 
singular vividness and force was that of the unity of mankind. 
Through all his admirable studies of the varieties among the races 
of men, this grand idea prevails and dominates above all. In 
his division of races, though it was not rigidly scientific enough to 
secure permanent acceptance in the face of wider facts and a keener 
analysis, he went before the systems of his day. Buffon had 
only considered the colour, the physiognomy,the exterior traits, the 
superficial characteristics of peoples. After Buffon came Camper. 
Camper, strictly an anatomist, studied the more real and organic 
points of difference. With him began the study of skulls. His idea 
of the facial angle was a happy one, had he not pushed it to extremes 
and grossly exaggerated its importance. Blumenbach pointed out 
how incomplete and unsatisfactory a test the facial angle is. He 
has shown that we must take into our comparison the general con- 
formation of the head, which so tly varies in different races, 
together with the proportion of the brain to the organs of sense 
aud the jaws. from the wider and more systematic 
rules thus laid down he was enabled to advance to that fivefold 
division of the human race which, as an intermediate stage in the 
science of anthropology, was of immense value in directing the 
observations of students towards a more positive basis of truth. 
In the earlier editions of the work on the Variety of Mankind this 
classification was extended to four subdivisions only—the European 
or white race, the Asiatic or yellow, the African or black, the 
American or red. To these he added, in the edition of 1781, a 
fifth race, the Malay. It is in the second edition of the Contribu- 
tions to Natural History (1795) that he laid down his final well- 
known division into the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Ethiopian, 
the American, and the Malay. the deficiencies of this classifi- 
cation he was himself, as he shows, perfectly sensible. The un- 
equal importance of several of these races, in a zoological point of 
view, is by implication fully admitted by him. His five races are 
not the only ones whose existence he is disposed to admit, but 
simply the five principal ones. Varietates quine principes is his 
mode of definition in his treatise on the Varieties of Mankind, and 
in his Contributions to Natural History. And of those five races 
he considers the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the Ethiopian, 
the most prominent, and ae eals with them first. 
As for the other races, they are with him transitional only, the 
American forming the pase from the Caucasian to the Mon- 

olian, and the y that from the Caucasian to the Ethiopian. 

ye are not concerned to turn the more critical light of recent 
science upon these crude and tentative speculations of Blumenbach. 
Modified, even if not reversed, as they may be in their leading 
particulars by the results of more rigorous observation and analysis 
there is enough of approximate truth in them to mark a peri 
in the history of science, as well as to form a monument to the 
gale of their author. There are three points, as ified by 

eoffroy St. Hilaire, through his em re of which Blumen- 
bach must be allowed to rank at the head of the philosophy of his 


time. These are the plurality of races of men in subordination to 
the general unity of ies, the im ce of the characteristics 
deduced from the conformation of the head, and the necessity of 
subordinating the various divisions of mankind to one another 
degrees of rank in the ratio of their anatomical, physiologi 
and, we may add, psychological characteristics. 

The treatise of Dr. John Hunter, which makes up the remainder 
of the volume, is of vastly inferior quality to that of Blumenbach 
upon the same subject. Not being the work of the eminent 
surgeon and physiologist of the same name, but that of a Scottish 
physician of whom little is known, it has not much interest in 
itself. Still, as having been written in the same year, and serving 
in some sense to mark the state of anthropological study in Great 
Britain in comparison with that of Germany, it may be thought 
worth while to let it once more see the light, though its bein 
re Ne ee here takes off, in our opinion, from the completeness an 
individuality which of right belong to Blumenbach. 


THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA-* 


HERE are two forms of mental disease to which the traveller 

who ventures into literature is peculiarly liable—bookmaking, 
and want of originality. It is hard to say whether it is more 
annoying to see a writer dressing up his experiences into what he 
probably considers a light and lively sketch, and sacrificing 
thereby whatever sense or novelty the raw material may have 
contained, or to have a whole heap of what other people have 
written on the same subject thrust in your face, just when you 
are looking for something which may add to, or correct, such 
information as is already obtainable. The first requisite for the 
success of a work of this kind is that it should be the record of 
the traveller’s own observations. Nor does such a restriction 
confine this description of writing within as narrow limits as the 
reader may at first suppose. All that is needed is that the 
country which forms the subject of the book should have some 
feature—physical, political, or social—still, at least in un- 
deseribed. So long as there is this one corner left unexplored, the 
Hg may be as hackneyed as you like in every other respect. 
Ve do not mean, of course, to tee a welcome to every young 
lady or gentleman now travelling in Switzerland or the Tyrol who 
may be tempted to “throw into shape” their recollections of 
foreign hotels and English guide-books; and yet even they, if 
they chose to stay in the same district for three months together, 
and to ao the winter to the summer as the season for doing 
so, might have something to tell us on their return which it 
eB on worth our while to listen to. There was a very good 
book published a year or two back, to make which the author had 
gone no further afield than Normandy; but then he had the wisdom 
to confine himself mainly to giving an account of the food and 
economical arrangements of the Norman pene In like 
manner there might still be some interest in observations of French 
provincial life, so long as they were taken in a neighbourhood lying 
fairly remote from the ordinary lines of route. Almost anywhere, 
even now, there is room for a book of travels, provided only that 
the traveller either din knowledge of certain subjects, or 
that he will give hi the trouble to take up the general 
life of the people in some of its more out-of-the-way aspects. 
All that we require is that, whether the materials be scanty or 
abundant, they should at all events be of the author’s own collect- 
ing. And if he will but concede this requirement in its entirety, 
he will find it an infallible safeguard against any dangerous attack 
of the kindred malady of bookmaking. Let him but give us his 
impressions of things as they arise, instead of waiting until they 
are half rubbed out by later ones, and it is hardly possible, sup- 
posing him to be diligent and observant, that he should not tell 
us much which we did not know before. We are more and more 
inclined to believe that the literature of travel has but one per- 
manently successful type, and that is the journal. That there are 
brilliant instances to the contrary we are well aware, but they 
_— nothing more than exceptions generglly do. Unless a man 

a very unusual power of grouping his facts, he will be very apt 
to — what he has to say in attempting to say it prettily. 

r. Bidwell must be ed as a victim to both these errors. 
The first hundred pages of his book are simply a compendium of 
what has been sai ut Panama by every one who has touched 
upon the subject, from the first discoverers of America down to 

e writer of an article in All the Year Round. He is perfectly 
plain-spoken as to his method, and makes no secret of the sources 
whence his information has been gathered ; and he will probably 
think it yery unreasonable of us to object to his epitomizing 
the literature of the Isthmus for the benefit of indolent 
readers. But a book is not to be judged only by its best 
passages, and if an author deliberately weights his work with 

eterogeneous additions, he must not expect that the dulness 
he has peo into it is to count for nothing, and that the 
critic’s verdict will be determined exclusively by the merits of 
the residuum of originality which may survive after the exci- 
sion of all extraneous matter. The reader who wishes to know 
the impression left on the mind of an English observer by a 
long residence in a strange country is only provoked by having 
information thrust down his throat which he either does not want 
or already knows where to get. This insatiable thirst for quota- 
tions possesses Mr. Bidwell throughout, and long after we have 


* The Isthmus of Panamé. By Charles T. Bidwell, F.R.G.S. London : 
Chapman & Hall. 1865. 
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got clear of his introductory chapters we find ourselves put off | to alter their position, inasmuch as, if once they are married, their 


with an extract from some previous description, or from a Panama 
peg instead of getting the results of his own observation. 
It is only false modesty for a traveller to become a compiler, or to 

to the other end of the world to do what could be done much 

tter in the reading-room of the British Museum. And the past 
of the Isthmus of Panamd which is really the author’s own suflers 
from the other fault we have mentioned. It goes into too few 
details, and is altogether too general and sketchy in its treatment. 
A traveller ought not to propose to himself to write an article upon 
the country he has to describe. He may be quite sure that, if he 
does his own work well, he will have plenty of articles written for 
him ; and the result of his thus attempting to be his own reviewer 
probably is that he omits a great deal of what he considers un- 
important. It constantly happens that these omissions contain 
the very things about which his reader wants to be instructed 
most. It is scarcely possible for a man who knows a country 
well not to forget sometimes that he is writing for those who do 
not know it, and unless he can keep this fact full in view, his 
natural tendency will be to pick out just what he thinks most 
worth recording. Very likely he is quite right in his estimate of 


what he inserts, but then, owing to the absence of the common- | 


place details which he has suppressed, it conveys no meaning to 
us atall. This is the reason why we recommend, in almost every 
case, a rigid adherence to the letter of the journal. If we get 
that, we may get a great deal we do not want, but for the 
most part we succeed in getting what we do want. On any other 
system of writing, we are equally likely to achieve the former 
result, while we have no certainty at all of securing the latter. 
We hear so much of, and occasionally, it must be owned, have 
to suffer so much from, the discomforts of English locomotion, that 


it becomes rather soothing to our wounded national feeling to be 


warned against making trial of the American route to Panama. 


In itself this way of reaching the Isthmus would have for many | 


people considerable advantages, since it takes about the same time 


as the direct a from Southampton, while it enables pas-— 
e 


sengers to break journey at New York, and then to spend a 
little time in the United States. But although the first half of 
the distance is performed in the admirably appointed steamers of 
the Cunard line, the latter half—from New York to Colon— 
appears to be worked (if we may trust our author) in a much less 
satisfactory manner. “ Passengers complain,” says Mr. Bidwell, 
“of the accommodation, of the food, and of the attendance and 
service,” and his comment upon this comprehensive fault-finding 
is that he “thinks they ew with great reason.” In his own 
case, his experience of the line was on the return journey, and here 
there is an additional element of discomfort at starting :— 


To begin with, we were wa: gers, i.e. passengers from the Isthmus, 


and therefore no interest or favour could get us accommodation until after | 


the ship had sailed, and then only after all the passengers with through 
tickets from San Francisco had been berthed. To form part of a tail to get 
into a popular theatre at Paris is bad enough, but to have to perform this 
feat for two or three hours on board a steamer tossing about in the Carribean 
Sea is something beyond all ordinary trials of patience. This, however, I 
did, while my poor wife was suffering utter misery on the dark, damp deck ; 
until at last I bethought myself of the American gallantry for ladies, and 
induced her to push through the crowd of Yankees to the purser’s office, 
when we managed to get our dirty unwholesome cabins allotted some 
moments before our time. 


Mr. Bidwell finds himself quite unequal to the task of describi 


q ang | 
the “ nasty food, filthy table-cloths, and dirty knives and forks” ; 


but as he mentions that the steerage passengers, “miners without 
luggage from San Francisco,” dine in the after cabin before the 
rest of the company, any such description would perhaps be 
superfluous. 


Mr. Bidwell’s well-meant attempt to “ dispel by all fair and | 


truthful means the unfavourable impression which gene 
prevails” as to the climate of Panama must be et 
moderately successful. What he seems to have established is, that 
ople who merely cross from sea to sea, or even those who make 
ut a short stay on the Isthmus, have any Pe fear on this head ; 
and further, that among the residents, “ the new comer, if he 
escape the initiatory fever of acclimatization, goes on pretty well 
for the first few months.” After this, however, the climate begi 
to tell upon him. It is not so much the heat which does the 


mischief as the confinement consequent on the incessant rain for 


eight months in the yeur :— 


It is striking to observe the effect of this upon all classes of foreigners. A 
tradesman comes out from a temperate climate full of energy and contempt 
for the indolent shopkeepers and mechanics of the Isthmus, but after a few 
short months his a fail him. He sits in his shop with his feet cocked 
up on the back of a ¢ 
trouble to rise when his customers go in to buy ; indeed, he seems generally 
most happy if he can say he has not the article asked for. 


In such a climate as this even pleasure soon becomes burden- 


some, and the society of Panama seems to be content with very | 


little either of work or play. In respect to the former, however, 
an exception must be made in favour of the young ladies, who, “ as 
a rule, are graceful, pretty, and ladylike, affectionate danghters, 
good wives and mothers, and industrious to a degree little credited 

y foreigners.” The only fault Mr. Bidwell has to find with them 
is that they accept too much as a matter of course the very in- 
diflerent morality of the lower classes among their own sex. “It 
is no uncommon event for a young lady of one of the best families 
to be the godmother of a child born out of wedlock.” It would 
be difficult, perhaps, to observe any very strict maxims on this 
point, as among the coloured women “marriage is the exception 


rather than the rule,” and they frankly say that they have no wish | 


as only | 


air like a true Yankee, and he will hardly take the | 


| “husbands ” would cease to love them. They make wretched ser- 

| vants, and, what would perhaps be even more distressing to a precise 

_ English mistress, they are always to be seen in “low dresses with- 
out sleeves.” Mr. Bidwell’s volume contains a good deal of infor- 

| mation on the constitutional history of Panama, and any one who 
wishes to study this part of the subject cannot do better than 
refer to it; but we must confess that the politics of those unintel- 
ligible States which compose the equally unintelligible Confedera- 
tion of South America seem to be totally without interest even for 
the countrymen of the statesman who called them into existence. 
The only question connected with the Isthmus which has any 
practical importance for us is the neutrality of the railway, the 
preservation of which would certainly be of great moment in the 
event of a war between the United States and any European 
Power. In what way, however, this end can be best secured was 
discussed in this journal not very long since, in a review of 
— Pim’s Gate of the Pacific, and we need not re-enter upon 
it here. 
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HIRE ALE in the Metropolis and on Bale in the Country 
PATENT Cus which titers and put purifies of half acguiton = in the howe, 
Tninute, requiring ne All filling or attention from oe ater tested free of charge 


ly used, sol: We ly to the Secretary 
where from DY: Letheby and others, aud the Filters opers: 
ion, may 


Ore CHAIRS.—HOWARD & SONS, 26 and 27 Berners 
HALET CHAIRS. Being varied ia 
Rooms, and an indispensable Luxury to every 


adapted to all kinds of 
8 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES ai 
DEAN E’S. 
DE :"S—Celebrated Tabl variety of style and finish. 
ectro-} lated Spoon best manufacture, strong’ 
DEAN Elect and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, e Baskets, &¢. 
DEANE'S— Dish- an Water Dishes, covers, vers, in Sets, ie. 
"2 —Papier e 
Tee ‘sud Ca Urn Laysel's and other patent improvements 
D Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and ing &e, 
modern and a) 


Brass, with Bedding of 
London-made Kitchen 


Sto’ 
Cornice: a Cornice les, a great variety of 
and. Japan Ware, and Cu inary Utensils. 
A &e., well le, strong, am 
A 


Wire W. 
lie: ned it Glass d ht Gs. 

New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
Esrasuisnep A.D. 1700. 


, care of C. Horne, 


for Capabili Attainments, is desirous of ely 
PUPILS for the Oxford M.A. 
Leicester Square, London. 


DEANE & _ THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 
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he has entirely Cured himself, is 
| the same manner. The plan is 
m ious. References of the highest 
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